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The Terror of the Wilderness. 


A TALE OF THE PINE-TREE STATE DURING THE 
OLD FRENCH WAR. 
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lcontinvuxp.] 
CHAPTER V. 
NAOMEKA. THE BOAT.—A TERRIBLE SCENE 


Watrer Winter had scarcel 
nearest woods west of the Shades. poy a = 
all fixed upon the unhappy maid he had left be 
hiod him, ere he found himself confronted b ’ 
young Indian beauty, of not more than aes 
teen Summers, strangely attired, even fantacti- 
cally, with faded flowers woven in her hair, and 
crumpled laces falling around her shoulde 
The clear light of the moon and stars—for de 
last traces of the late storm had disappeared at 
this late hour of the night—enabled him to no- 
tice the wild gleam in this girl’s eyes, and th 
look of mild regret and melanchol stl : 
as well as that innate éx i : 
which shone through the dale of tomes 
suttering on her face. stg 
He felt strangely interested at once. In anow. 
er instant he found himself close to this strange 
apparition, and she, then took him gently by the 





so lonely and haggard, that he could not help but 
feel for her a keen and painful pity. Even had 


Feeling sure that Borders would murder ms 


the girl gradually became glittering as if with 











it been otherwise, there was something so un- 
earthly in her dishevelled hair, and in all the 
peculiarities we have noticed, that he could not 
have refused to arrest his steps at that mute 


entreaty. 
“ Is he there?” she asked, as she pointed to- 


wards the house. 
“Who, Mr. Borders? Yes.” 
“3 he not almost ready for our bridal? I 
have waited so long, and 1 am so weary! Will 
he wed that other woman—his pale-faced cap- 
tive—she whose breasts have given food to babes 
who have grown as large and handsome as your- 
self? she whom he so hates and abuses—she 
whom he keeps in such terrible bondage—she 
who has, so unknown to herself, become the rival 
of Naomeka? 1s he not soon coming? Why 
did my people take away the lovely little rose I 
had borne him, and lay it in the ground, after 
its little eyes had become so still, and its little 
hands had grown so cold? Will he not bring it 
back to me? and will he not come soon and 
make me his bride, with the holy man of the 
pale-faces, as he so sweetly promised? Alas, 
alas! why does he avoid me? Why does he 
repulse me, and bid me go back to the woods? 
Why does he tell me that the light has left the 
eye of Naomeka? Am I notthe same—his own 
beautiful Naomeka, the flower of her tribe?” 

With a smile meant to be bewitching, did that 

poor victim look up again into the face of our 
hero, who had so readily gathered her sad history 
from her words, that his form trembled with 
emotion, and tears dimmed his eyes. 

“ Poor child!” he said. “ Why do you wan- 
der here? Why do you not go home?” 

The Indian girl made no reply, but looked 
away towards the pond, which was visible about 
halfa mile to the northwest of the spot where she 
stood. When speakiag of her beauty and of her 
charms, she had arranged her faded flowers and 
laces, and smoothed down her wet and draggling 
frock, and drawn up the old shawl she had let 
fell from her shoulders, and now she assumed 


server's lips. 


must not kiss you! 
upon Naomeka, and you would he slay " 


tents of your people. 


rest. Where is your lodge ?” 


pointed towards the lake. “ Will you go?” 
“Yes, yes, for I cannot leave you so wild] 





and unrestfully 


such # coquettish expression, and looked 80 con- 
tented in her imaginary splendors and actual | faces, whom the black bear has conveyed to his 
miseries, that a sigh of deep anguish left her ob- | den! And yet,” and she clasped her hands wild- 


“ What! are you in love with Naomeka?” she 
asked, quickly, as if puzzled yet pleased by that | never get out of the rocks, and he never would 
sigh. Your lips are prettier than Ais lips, bat I | let her out—never.” 

He would then look fiercely 


“ Come, my poor girl! let me show you to the | through all his thoughts. 
You will catch cold here, 
inthe damp air, and you look as if many weary | vacantly upon him, as if suddenly brought back 
nights had passed since you have had a good | by his voice to a consciousness of his presence. 


“ Qver there, beyond the water,” and she | They shall not take you away—she shall not 


wandering here—so near one | down! the water is very deep, and she will not 
who might be tempted to seal up all the great | find you there! Come! quick! I will put you | 


sanity alternated between spells of love for her 
destroyer and paroxysms of deadly hate and 
active cruelty against all of his color and race! 


which she had seemed, after the first start in that 
direction, to be desi of di 
saw a small boat lying on the beach. 

“J live over the water,” she said, smiling, and 
looking quite beautiful and enchanting in her 
dusky beauty. “ Will you. go with me, to my 
beautiful lodge? Well, come—come! The 
night is lovely and the water is clear—clear, and 
so deep—deep—ha, ha!” 

The youth descended the bank with her, and 
seated himself in the boat A dainty pair of oars 
were lying in the middle of it, and he picked them 
up with the intention of rowing wherever the girl 
might desire, but, with another smile, she took 








him to be seated astern, while she rowed the 
boat, her face turned towards him and her eyes 


arranged to her liking, and then the little boat 
shot out from beneath the shadows of the great 
pines, out upon the waveless and sparkling sur- 
face of the lake, making the only ripples there- 
on, and leaving a track behind it. 
On sped the boat, scarcely a remark passing 
between the voyagers, till it was pretty well over 
towards the opposite shore. Then, on turning 
her head and raising her eyes towards a cliffupon 
which the moon was shining, their quick sight 
detected the presence of a moving figure thereon, 
and the spectacle brought a strange shadow to 
Naomeka’s fuce, and she ceased rowing, looking 
away in the direction of that figure with a trou- 
bled and uneasy gaze. 

“ Yes, it’s her!” she said, and she commenced 
wringing her hands, while that look of uncasiness 
began to be a decided dislike. 

““Who?” asked our hero, in surprise and won- 
der, looking away through the gloom to the spot 
where a dress was fluttering on the cliff. 

“It is the lady, the faded fawn of the pale- 





ly to her brow, becoming much excited. “ No— 
no! it cannot be the weak fawn, for she could 


“He? do you mean Borders?” asked our 
hero, with a wild thrill of emotion shooting 


The Indian girl at first only stared wildly and 


“©, you are here? What pretty lips they are! 


have you, for Naomeka wants you all to herself. 
ly | She will hide you—here—in the lake! Down— 


arrived. He had not noticed how the eyes of | to 


violent hate, for he did not know that her in- | as gentle a manner as possible, hoping not to ex- 
cite her more, and employing only strength 
enough to prevent her from throwing him out of 
the boat. ‘“ There—there! now let me be, and 


On arriving at that part of the lake-shore to | we will go on our way !” 


ing his steps, he | wilder light appearing in her eyes. 


would do, though her eyes now glared more fari- 
ously than ever upon him. 

“No, no! itis not the one I thought! You | our hero ashore. She had felt lonely after her 
them from him, and indicated that she wished | are not the gentle pale-face, with the pretty lips, 
who came with me to the shore! You are the 
serpent—the charmer—the black bear, and would 


fixed upon him. In this way, they were soon | carry Naomeka to your den! But,no—no! I 





__NAOMEKA’S FRENZIED ATTACK. 
if he should see her so near his hero’s heart, as she threw==~~ 


, looking i Jess victim, . 
sr in, sie se We Bee. = ~ gennel se ae he'took her arm and attended her towards | kissing and embracing hity jhe could offer any 
about her beautiful PATO SEY BE og OPEL tne Iake, on the south shore of which they soon | resistance, and tien strivi ‘au no weak hand, | h 


thrust him overboard into the water. 
“ That’s not the way to keep me,” he said, in 


She flung herself more fariously upon him, a 


Now—now !” 


came near throwing him into the lake. This 


will not be taken! I will not surrender! I will 
fight to the last !” 

She caught up one of the oars as she ceased 
these frenzied exclamations, and brought it 
around with a furious sweep, striking him such 
a blow upon the head that he fell, stunned and 
bleeding into the bottom of the boat. 


[sEE ENGRAVING.] 


“ Ha, ha! thus do I conquer the fierce bear!” 
she cried, laughing wildly, and looking up to- 
wards that white-roked figure on the shore. 
“ Down—down ! the water is so clear—so deep— 
ha, ha!” 

She raised the body of young Winter in her 
arms, while moans issued from his lips, and flung 
him into the water, with a fierce look of joyous 
triumph. The young man sunk like lead, while 
a series of circles went creeping out across the 
placid water towards the shore from the spot 
where he fell, and where a few bubbles and 
tremblings of the water came up to Naomeka’s 
view. 





the voice of my mother 


A STRANGE HUSBAND. NAOMEKA. THE POISON. 


proved to be Walter Winter’s mother, and she 
was soon clasped in his arms. After the first 
“No, no! you shall not go to her—you shall mutual transports of their meeting were past, she 
not leave me, when I can hide you so well here! | proceeded to give him some explanations we 
shall record, as she was bound up in a web of 
From her frantic efforts Winter felt called upon | mystery she herself did not understand, and by 
to exert a little more strength, to offer a suf- | which only the reader can perceive the exact 
ficient resistance, for once or twice she really | solution, at some fature time. 


seemed to madden her, and she soon retreated a | arrival of the news that Walter was lost over- 
step or two, leaving him to wonder what she | board off Manritus, she had married the silent 


and sedate gentleman standing there, dripping 
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Pay seg Strange to our hero, but he 
seen enough of Mr. Pointon to know 
that he was & very strange man, and he permit- 
ted his wonder to subside. He reflected that 
under these singular circumstances, his mother 


| 
| might be deceived by a collusion of two persons, 


one being with her at night 

but—those flecti wa "e “* se gal ona 
teries he realized as existing in all these events. 
If there were two men, who was the other? 
why? and how? An endless variety of ques- 
tions arising, so that he soon concluded to dis- 
miss them altogether. 

Still, when she told him that Mr. Pointon’s 
voice, when he did speak, was very much like 
that of her first husband, his dear father’s, Mr 
Conrad Winter’s—declaring that she bad been 
induced to marry him on that account, as much 
va by anything else—he thought he should like to 

ear that gentl say hing, and looked 








| Up to beg him to do so as a special favor. 


He saw that Mr. Pointon w i 
a . as walking up the 
reap rs the cave, and told his sake bow 
e had already been conducted there by her hus- 
vand, about nine or ten o’clock, and had even 


| seen their beautiful girl, his darling sister. She 


knew all that—her husband had told her the 
first thing after they retired to bed, and ex slain 
ed that he had hurried him off only “sas he 
was afraid the shock of meeting her son pa ; 
expectedly would do her harm, = 

Bat what were they doing out doors at that 
late hour, at the instant he was hurled into the 
lake by that wild Indian girl? Merely alee 


abroad, being unrestfal, perhaps, because the re- 


port was rife in Gardwell, that a large body of 


the enemy, th s i 
ey a French and Indians, were soon 


ear? Am I fiat>or‘ee wh a gi 
? r «singular an 





CHAPTER VI. 


Tue woman thus coming through the bushes 


Four years before, and just previous to the 


wet, who had just had the good fortune to assist 


son’s departure, and had been threatened by 
Borders—so she thought she would accept the 
good protector who had offered himself in such 
good time. The frait of this union, she inform- 
ed him, was that lovely child sleeping up there 
in the cave. 

The reader will please bear in mind, that Wal- 
ter did not know who had rescued im from 
Borders’s cellar, nor that his strange guide was 
the Death-Touch ; and we have to observe that 
Mrs. Pointou, his mother, was not aware that her 
loving and domestic husband, known under that 
modest name, was that terrible dsctzcyer of 
whom she had heard so many fearfal narratives 
during preceding years. She therefore only 
declared to her son that he was—a—well, a gen- 
tleman living on his income, and—not much 
absent from home, and—preferred to live ina 
cave, and— Really, until this moment, she had 
never thought how difficult it was to describe 
him. In fact, she loved him so well, and she 
had always found him such a noble friend, that 
she had never thought much of some peculiarities 
by which a stranger would be surprised. 
That second figure, which our hero had seen 
stealing away from the cave when he came here 
before—with this Mr. Pointon—was now thus 
vanishing again. Strange! 





The Indian girl seated herself, r ing the 
oars and rowed rapidly towards the shore, but 
not before a dark figure came out of the woods 
at the bottom of the cliff whereon that unknown 
woman was standing, and threw himself into the 
water, swimming out towards the spot where 
our hero had disappeared. A strange cry and a 
loud splashing succeeded—the cold water having 
| quickly brought Winter to consciousness, and 
he was now seen struggling upon the surface. 
With the assistance of the silent swimmer, whom 
he recognized as his strange guide of a few 
hours before, he soon reached the shore, where 
he warmly expressed his thanks, the figure re- 
plying with a silent bow. 

In the meantime, that female figure had de- 








far down in the bright light, and then you will 





wrong 
by still another !” 





s of which he has been guilty towards you 


not be taken from me—no, no !” 


scended the cliff, and was now coming through 
| the bushes near at hand, and sending her voice 


Mrs. Pointon went on to state that her husband 
had always come to bed in the dark, and always 
arose before daylight in the morning. He had 
even been married to her in the dark, though he 
had paid her his addresses in as sensible manner 
as any one else. Mr. Pointon would not, how- 
ever, since his courtship, speak to any person dur- 
ing the day, not even to his wife or child— 
never! and he always stared at her when her 
observation really demanded a reply, in sach a 
pained and anxious manner, that she could com- 
pare him to nothing but those mutes she had 
sometimes seen. A fact still stranger, he would 


~~ nt espe «ra xa she Cave: 
tell him that there were purposes to be served by 
this residence in the cave, as well as vows to be 
fulfilled, besides that of keeping her out of harm’s 
way; anda strange light appeared in his eyes 
as he knelt just without the rocky entrancs of 
their abode, and seemed by his attitude and 
moving lips, to be thankivg or imploring Heaven! 
‘Then that strange man turned down the cliff, 
and went silently through the woods to the op- 
posite extremity of the lake, where the mad 
Indian girl, Naomeka, was still seated in her boat, 
under the shadows of the great pines. 

At this instant, as the silent guide thus went 
away, that second strange figure came stealing 
back. At this instant, too, within the cave, 
Madame Pointon, through an allusion to her 
marriage in the dark, was telling him that there 
had lately been another just sach wedding there, 
between a strange and unknown couple whom 
she did not see then, and whom she had never 
seen either before or since! She did not know 
the parties, but Mr. Pointon did, and had inform- 
ed—that they were in some way connected with 
him—she did not care to demand exactly how, 
as he was somewhat reserved in matters not 
properly coming among topics of common con- 
versation. 

Mr. Pointon went down to Naomeka’s boat, 
and seated himself beside her. She looked even 
more bewitchingly upon him than she had done 
upon our hero, while he gazed upon her with 
keen glances, sometimes holding her hands, and 
sometimes making earnest passes over her face. 
By-and-by, the expression of her eyes became 
less wild, her features assumed a look of repose 
and intelligence, and—in short—she passed from 
under the cloud of insanity out into the clear 
light of reason. She looked kindly upon her 
companion, when thus brought back to herself. 
Then that strane man smiled, as he placed his 
arm sround her waist, and while she nestled her 
head upon his bosom. 

“I have been mad—terribly mad,” she said ; 
“ but your touch, darling, has driven it all away. 
I know you now. I know myself! I wonder 
where I have been to-night ?” 

Mr. Pointon shook his head sadly—he evident- 
ly did not know. 

“ Not to see him, I hope, unless it was to kill 
him! There is no blood upon my hands and 
garments—1 cannot have been so violent as that, 
But you luok tired and sleepy now! Will you 
not go with me to my lodge? There is a soft 
couch there where you shall repose in my arms ! 
Are we not wedded, though Borders refused to 
make me his wife’ Are we not married ” 

The strange being solemnly bowed his head, 
while he drew the now calm Naomeka close to 
his heart 

“Shall we go?” she asked, stretching her 





never put his arms around her neck by day- 
light, nor kiss her, nor even embrace her; but, 








| ahead of her in an eager word of greeting to the 








of affection, and so gentle when he did speak. 


hand out towards the furest trees beneath which 
stood her wigwam, while she smiled as enticingly 


then, she did not much mind that now—he was | upon him as could have done any of those fair 
so loving when he did bless her with these tokens | sprites who are fabled to tempt souls to perdition 





| He shook his head. That second figure, the 
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strange duplicate of Mr. Pointon, was unrestfully | final loss of all confidence that most pains. 


walking from the cave, and showing himself an 
instant on the cliff. 

“No! And itis well,” replied Naomeka, with 
a vivid gleam of intelligent wealth sparkling in 
her eyes. ‘“ We are wedded—not to make each 
other happy, but because we are in sorrow ! We 
are combined together—not that we love each 
other, but because we haye mutual reasons for 
hating the world! We are friends to each other 
because outcasts to mankind! Ay!” and she 
waved her hand with the fierce grandeur of a 
Pythoness, “we are living that others may 
die!” 

She gazed upon her companion, and smiled as 
he bowed his approval of these words. That 
duplicate figure was gone. 

“We have not stood up before a missionary 

man,” she continued, “ and vowed to be faithful 
till death doth us part, with the same motives and 
purposes as others—to people the world, to grow 
rich and besotted—no, no! We have not wed- 
ded because bright eyes, and gentle hearts, and 
high hopes, and lofty resolves, and youth and 
beauty, have promised us years of happiness, and 
fitted us for each other’s peace. We are united, 
rather, by the deadly wrongs we have suffered, 
by our wasted and emaciated forms—by our 
wild and sunken eyes—by our groans and our 
tears—by our agonies and sufferings—by our 
crushed hopes and broken hearts—by all that 
terrible heritage of woe which has made us the 
wrecks we are on life’s ocean—by the track of 
blood before and behind us—ha, ha! by all the 
horrors and miseries of the unblest!” 

Ayain and again did Mr. Pointon bow his 
head to these fiercely and rapidly uttered words, 
as if he listened to their enunciation with 
delight. 

“ Yes, we are to make the graves of our ene- 
mies rather than our marriage bed. We are to 
seek more to avenge the past, than to bless the 
present, or ennoble the future. We are to take 
blood for our tears, groans for our pains, agonies 
for our woes!” 

And again Mr. Pointon bowed. And stern 
and ghastly looked the faces of that strangely 
wedded couple, as they walked, arm-in-arm, In 
the clear moonlight, away towards the lodge of 

Naomeka! At that same moment, that second 

figure went back to the cave where Mrs. Pointon 

was talking in the darkness with her son. It 
entered the cave, and came not forth till 
morning. 

In that same night, an advance party of the 

French and Indians made a descent upon the 

town two miles north of Gardwell, by a forced 

march, and murdered a large part of the inhab- 
itants—taking a score or two to carry into cap- 
tivity, including the priest who had married those 
two couples in that strange way, in the darkness 

of the cave. . 

Then these bloody men commenced their re- 
treat, going towards the northwestern frontiers. 


you not have pity ?” 

Mr. Borders declared that he cou 
of having pity, not seeing the force of her re- 
marks. He saw only a simple canse and effect 
in their relations. She had refused to listen to 
his infamous proposals, and hence he, as his 
natural right, being the stronger party—he was 
going to starve and freeze that poor maiden, 
and agonize her body and mind in every con 
venient way, until he had succeeded in obtain- 
ing compliance by these means. But there is no 
doubt that he began to mistrust his splendid 
system of cause and effect, when she expressed 
her feelings—so great a gulf did she reveal be- 
tween him and herself. She told him that all his 
persecutions never could break her spirit—that 
all the terrors by which he had surrounded her 
could never change one thought of her heart. 
She despised him above all cattle—regarded him 
as one of the most hideous and contemptible 
reptiles ever created—but would die through his 
agency as readily as through that of a beast of 
prey or a viper, if die she must. 

Then Borders looked surprised. He paced 
around that cellar in mute astonishment and 
wrath, looking at Leonice as apprehensively as if 
she had been a porcupine, or anything else but the 
helpless girl she was. She must be in league with 
the Death:-Touch—with young Winter—with all 
his enemies, or else she would not dare to ad- 
dress him in that manner. She must know that 

some one was endeavoring to effect her release— 

and so on, in the reasonings of that dark-minded 

man, till he fancied her the leading spirit of a 

formidable conspiracy, against him—that poor 

girl there, thinking only of soon going to rejoin 

that father and mother, and all those brothers 

and sisters she had never seen, in heaven. A 
fearful idea took possession of Borders’s heart, 
and he expressed it to his trusty freebooter, who 
now came down cellar after a little more of that 
same! which he proceeded to draw from a barrel 
in one corner. 

What if old Conrad Winter should be alive? 
What if the man he had killed should prove not 
to be dead at all? What if the skeleton buried 
under the fallen oak was that of some stranger 
whom he had mistaken on that dark and stormy 
night for Mr. Winter? He confessed to the 
trusty ruffian that he had slain the victim in the 
dark, and buried him without seeing his face ; 
and then the trusty ruffian, with his usual sagacity, 
and all his wonted perspicuity and blandness, 
called him a rantankerous old fool for doing 
anything of the kind. Nay, more, that verdant 
disciple of the true ocean gospel had no doubt 
but that Death-Touch was Conrad Winter—that 
ten thousand barrels of powder had been sunk at 
each corner of the Shades—that a quarter of mil- 
lion of flint muskets would soon commence 
piercing him through and through, and that an 
indefinite quantity of swords and scalping knives 
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ballad of “ Robert Kidd, as he sailed—’ 
which, he fell off from his ash-bin and went read- 
ily to sleep on the ground, having been watching | your power? You do not realize that I have 
and “heelin’ round,” according to his own | sat down toa well-filled table, as soon as you 




















| in his character, amd make up her mind to be- | she stamped upon the pieces—the iron band | 
ld not think | come sensible, hi¥@arling little wife—she’d never 
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around her waist and all—and stood upon the 
have another such a chance—and here he became | shivered links, and looked as furiously as a tigress 
quite sentimental, quoting poetry—“ Ye Pirate | upon him. : 

Manne’s Serenade,” the “ Bold Buccaneer,” and 
some other favorites of his younger days, and | know that I have been enacting a farce which 
finished by singing the affecting and inspiring | will soon grow into a tragedy for you! You do 
after | not know that I have had a protector within 
reach, all the time you have supposed me in 


“Fool and villain that you are! you did not 
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Will | she could see how much of the bull-dog there was floor at his feet. She smashed it into fragments— | 


declarations, all night. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


| have left your crust of bread or your other coarse 
food before me—do not perceive that I have 
thrown aside your chains as now, the instant you 
had locked me in and departed—do not realize 


BORDERS GETS ASTONISHED, AND ANOTHER 
MYSTERY IS DEVELOPED. 


Ir was getting well along towards noon when 
Borders, attended by his trusty ruffian, made 
his way to the cliff, near the summit of which 
was situated the caves—for there were two, 
though Borders was not aware of the fact, know- 
ing nothing of the entrance through which Mr. 
Pointon had conducted our hero, nor of that 
cave adjoining the one he considered his own 
property, and to an interior passage of which he 
had fitted a strong iron door, of which he him- 
self kept the key. Hence the mystery which is 
now to be developed. 

Leaving Tete at the entrance, around which 
he had accumulated rocks in such @ way as to 
foil the search of those whose contempt of ghosts 
and satyrs would permit them to search for the 
cave, he passed on to the interior door he had 
made. This he now opened with a large key, 
and entered the main part of the caverns. A 
light was burning close at hand. A table stood 
there, and a lady was seated by the table, and 
this lady was Mrs. Pointon. 
She was fastened to the side of her dungeon 
by a heavy chain connecting with an iron belt 
around her waist, and a crust of mouldy bread, 
with a wooden bowl fall of water, was standing 
on the table close at hand. A rude bed of straw 
was beside the wall just behind her, and an old 
coverlid or two were hanging across the back of 
a three-legged chair. The whole appearance of 
the scene, as well as that of the lady, announced 
acaptive and a cruel jailor, but the rosy and 
plump cheeks of Mrs. Pointon would have 
indicated that confinement and scanty food had 


protector, all the time you have been languish- 
ing after me—ha, ha! you miserable dupe! No, 
you do not perceive that I have come and gone 
from your prison when I pleased, only taking 
care to be here on the occasion of your visits— 
thus,” and she threw open, with a laugh, a door 
behind her, of which her jailor had never even 
suspected the existence. ‘ Look there! It will 
be easy for you to see the daylight coming into 
the other cave, sir, at the end of this rocky pas- 
sage—there, where my son came yesterday— 
and the fact may enable you to realize that I 
have been into the woods, upon the lake, even 
down to your own house, sir, any time it has been 
my pleasure to do so!” 

Borders was too much astonished and excited 
to utter a word of reply. 

“And know you, wretch, that in all these hours, 
had there not been objects to gain from the de- 
ception to which you have been subjected, you 
would have long ago found your mistake. Learn, 
sir, that when you have been here and addressed 
me so threateningly—when you have deemed 
your present revenge deferred only to make it a 
greater one—learn that we have not been alone ! 
There has been an awful eye—Heaven ! -what a 
withering eye! upon you every moment, watch- 
ing you as a deadly animal might watch his prey. 
Ay, there has been a quick ear listening to your 
every word; a hand of vice-like grasp, ready to 
take you by the throat, and strangle you as the 
viper you are! and a form close beside us—here, 
even here—as near as this door, which one shriek, 
or the slightest whisper from my lips, would 
have brought like a destroying flash of lightning 











not been so destructive of health and beauty as a 
friend would have feared, or as a foe could have 
desired. That second silent figure had just gone 
away from the brow of the cliff. 

The lady !ooked up: as Borders entered, but 
she did not seem to be surprised at his presence, 


quiet and self- possessed expressiou which always 
rested on her features did not forsake them now. 
Not even the unusual blackness of Borders’s 
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would soon blow his brains all around Gardwell+ 
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Their bloody labors, S%nkk their fill of the limpid 


But—and it was strange! A few moments 
before the arrival of this murderous horde beside 
that mountain stream, two strange figures, a male 
and female crossed it just above them—bowed 
themselves an instant over the surging waters— 
emptied a large quantity of colorless fluid there- 
in, such as the Indians make to poison their 
arrows—and then went their way. 

And how strange the result! For soon after 
quenching their thirst, those French and Indians 
fell back upon the ground, writhing in agony— 
moaning—cursing and dying—but they finally 
became quiet. They lay there an hour on the 
damp ground without moving—two hours—till 
the morning sun had risen. They were all then 
seen to be dead! And some of the English cap- 
tives, as they all took their way wonderingly yet 
joyously homewards, realized that the Death- 
Touch had been there—done his work—and was 
gone! 


— 


CHAPTER VII. 
BORDERS AND HIS CAPTIVE. 

Tue morning succeeding the massacre and its 
fearful retribution, Norman Borders went down 
into the cellar of his house, with a sinister gleam 
in his eye. There was a certain new energy in 
his steps, that showed that he had resolved to 
complete all his purposes just as soon as he 
could. He arrived beside Leonice, the captive 
girl, who started out of her troubled slumber at 
his approach, and turned slowly over on her hard 
couch, while she trembled fearfully as she en- 
countered his eyes. How sad and weary she 
looked! 

“Ab, I see,” he said. “You cannot move 
very gracefully just now, and I suppose there is 
an ache in every one of your bones—sleeping on 
the cellar-ground, thinly dressed, for a number of 
days in succession, is so injurious to one’s 
health !”” 

The girl did not utter any reply to this in- 
sulting speech. Drawing her torn and scanty 
garments around her as well as she could, she 
began to regard the man with a glance he had 
never seen in her eyes before, it was so full of 
the utter misery he had brought upon her since 
she so decidedly refused to become his wife, and 
expressed her intention of taking up her residence 
with some of the neighbors. 

“If you would but have pity,” she said, “and 
strike me to the heart! I know that you have a 
knife—I have seen it in your belt. You cannot 
think how I have suffered, and how much I am 
now suffering each moment. I should like to die 
now! The world which used to be 80 bright 
and beautiful, is now all blackness, and I Relies 
not stay longer therein. It is not the wrongs I 
have myself suffered which most oppress me—it 
is the realization of the awful things I see, in the 
reign of sin—so many tears, so much sufferin z, 
such atrocious crimes. It is not the injury the 


broken-heart itself may have brought us, that is | « 
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the everlasting lamp of vengeance he had lighted 
and consecrated to its vigils—there, as he ex- 


pressed it, on the head of an empty barrel of 
beef. 
But the trusty ruffian shook his sagacious 
head in an incredulous manner. He didn’t be- 
lieve in killing people in the dark, and Borders 
a little excited by the sneer, expressed a doubt 
whether the trusty ruffian had ever killed a per- 
son under any circumstances whatever. Indig- 
nant, fearfully enraged, as he well might be at 
such a dastardly insinuation, Tete de Chon swore 
that he had slain more than fifty—which number. 
after a little incredulity from Borders, he readily 
and savagely increased to a hundred, thereafter 
proceeding to enlarge the list of his victims till 
he doubted whether five hundred or even a thou- 
sand would cover the whole grand total of the 
slain ! 
While this edifying discussion was going on 
Leonice was praying. A moment, the preceding 
night, when the wall was blown down, she had 
experienced a wild hope of release, but that was 
now gone. And, after all was said and done 
why should she care to escape? She knew that 
she had no relatives and friends out in the world— 
that she had been only some homeless and un- 
protected little thing that Borders had found 
somewhere, and had saved only to destroy. 
What, after the cruel awakening she had had to 
the great wrongs around her—what was her 
present life, or what could be her future joy? 
Borders had been helping himself to the pota- 
tions relished so well by his trusty ruffian, and 
he now came and seated himself on the edge of 
the ash-bin, close to Leonice, with a maddened 
visage and inflamed eye. He was going to hor- 
rify her with a revelation, with a fact in her life 
he had never revealed to any person. She was 
the daughter of that terrible assassin, the Death- 
Touch, of whom she had been so afraid all her 
days! Yes! she was the daughter of that man, 
the youngest child of the two whom he had saved 
when he led the attack on her father’s dwelling. 
One of the girls had been sold to a half-breed— 
he had reserved the other, Leonice, to himself. 
That was her history—he wished her joy of the 
realization. He merely desired her to under- 
stand that he was the leader of the party which 
had burned her father’s house, and murdered her 
mother and aunt, after unheard-of cruelties and 
outrages, and he presumed she would take a 
wholesome warning from that exposition of his 
character and antecedents. She only stared upon 
him in horror. 
Well, perhaps she expected aid from young 
Winter. But he would just tell her that he h ad 
sent Tete de Chon clear to the isle of Manritus, 
in the vessel in which the young man went out 
to China, with orders to throw him overboard the 
first good chance that offered. True, Tete de 
Chon on proceeding to business, had got flung 
1 himself, instead of thus disposing of the 
i got ashore and came home 


had got her locked up in a 


rave the other side of Blue Pon 1, just as secure- 





the most terrible—it is rather the conse juent and | | 


ly as he had 


. ham 
WR Rnd "gianced atthe piece of bread lying 
thereon. 

“ Three days aluiiyy passed,” he said, “since I 
was here, and you have not eaten a mouthful of 
the bread !’” 

“TInever intend to,” was the quiet reply. 

“Then how is it that you retain your flesh 
and health, and look so contented? Nay, by—! 
there is a sneer in your eyes, and on your face, 
as if you regarded me as an imbecile for all my 
attempts to coerce you into submission! But 
I give you warning that I have lost all patience 
in the experiment of forcing your compliance— 
for [have starved and frozen you in vain, for 
several years. Hence the time for a new pro- 
ceeding has arrived, since that infernal Indian 
girl has tracked me here, and gained some idea 
of what is going on, I must bring our terrible 
war toa close, by asudden triumph. Especially, 
since your son is living, and hag come home— 
do you hear that, madam ? living and at home—” 

“ Yes,’ interrupted Mrs. Pointon, with a 
mocking smile. “I kaow what you would say— 
but I have had the pleasure of seeing my son ; 
he stayed here last night !”” 

“Here?” cried Borders, starting to his feet, 
her manner looked so truthful. 

“Yes, in this very cave!” 

Borders stared wildly and curiously upon her, 
and a terribly anxious expression which passed 
over his face, showed that he would be not a 
little gratified to know what was meant by all 
this strangeness on the part of the lady. An 
apprehension of coming evil took possession of 
his heart, and he began to suspect that he had 
not been quite so shrewd and successful in all 
of his schemes as he had flattered himself to 
believe. The lady calmly arose. 

“Since the purposes which prompted on my 
part, a continuance of our past relations,” she 
said, “ are nearly served, ‘it may not be amiss for 
us to come to an understanding. Sit down!’ 
He dropped into the three-legged chair, and 
then to the stone floor, the seat having been 
unable to withstand the force with which he 


brought it into use. As the lady had arisen, he 
took hers. 


or to be made apprehensive thereby. The same }-anq spurned his trembling body with her foot. 


upon you! So has it been ever—so is it still! 
and, now, fool—toad—serpent—Borders ! Ihate 
and defy you, here and forever!” 

Like some fierce prophetess of the mad old days 
of Jerusalem and Babylon, towered the tall and 
graceful figure of Mrs. Pointon aloft, as she spat 
in the face and eyes of that astonished wretch, 


And then, while the light of that dim lamp ap- 


uation in a respectable family. 
that I have been nightly in the arms of a loved | mained till she was fifteen years old, when she 


COURTING HIS OWN DAUGHTER. 
Some fifteen years ago, a man named George 
Bristol, left this city for the shores of the Pacitic. 
At the time he left he had a wife and one child, 
the latter only three years old. They resided in 
the town of Westerly. Atthat time his wife and 
daughter were living with her father. Some 
two years after, the Sather and mother of the 
woman died, their estate was disposed of to sat- 
isfy mortgages, and Mrs. Bristol and her child 
were thrown upon the cold charities of the world 
for a living. She was very feeble in health, and 
of course, was unable to take care of herself. 

The mother and child came to this city, where 
they lived for some five years, at the expiration 
of which time the mother died, and the girl was 
left alone in the world, to do as best she could. 

ing now about ten years old, and a smart, 
active, good-looking girl, she soon found @ sit- 
Here she re- 


bound herselfout toa milliner. She served three 
years at that business, and had become mistres$ 
of her profession. Now, the strangest portion of 
this revelation is to be told. The girl is now 
over eighteen years old, and a perfect model of 
her sex. 

During this long interval, it must be remem- 
bered that the girl had lost all track of her father, 








Her beauty attracted the attention and admira- 
tion of a spruce looking gentleman who met her 
on Broadway. He was a man of about forty 
years, but his appearance did not indicate that 
he had ever seen over twenty-five summers. An 
acquaintance was made between her and the 
gentleman above alluded to, and a final engage- 
ment entered into for marriage. The day was 
set, and all the necessary arrangements made tor 
the ceremony. ' , 
On the appointed day the pair, accompanied 
by their respective friends, met for the purpose 
of having the plighted ones joined in wedlock. 
Just before the minister commenced the marriage 
rites, an old couple entered. They were for- 
merly neighbors of the Bristol family, and had 
watched the girl grow up from infancy, and were 
now anxious to see the choice she had made in 
a partner for life. Imagine the surprise of all 
about when the old couple above referred to re- 
cognized in the “man of the girl’s heart,” her 
own legitimate father. 

For a momentall was amazement and sadness, 
but on the state of things being realized, the scene 
turned to one of joy. An absent father had re- 
covered a lost daughter, and the assembled throng 
of friends were highly delighted that the affair 
had resulted as it did: ‘The love that had before 
burned so brightly between the twain had now 
become a flame as inextinguishable as the fires 
of Vesuvius. A queer world  this.—Albany 
Standard. 
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A TITLE PAGE. 


A Boston gentleman about publishing a book 
embracing extracts from many authors, request 
ed an eminent divine, whose native wit is as 
bright as his eloquence is powerful, to write & 
title page for it, who complied, and handed in the 
following : 


Astonishing Anthology from Attractive Authors. 
Broken Bits from Big Men’s Brains. 
Choice Chunks from Chaucer to Channing. 
Dainty Devices from Diverse Directions. 
Eggs ot Eloquence from Eminent Essayists. 
Fragrant Flowers feom Fields of a, 





peared to hide its light, a firm and clanky tread 
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elling miserably, in horror and darkness, upon 
the stony floor of his own rock-bound dungeon ! 
[To BE conTINUED.] 
+See 


LIQUID MARBLE. 
A French correspond that M 
Jobard of Brussels, has invented a composition 
which, when moulded and hardened, is not to be 
distinguished from marble—not the veiny, greasy 
stuff in use for chimneys and vases, but the pure 
and spotless Carrara, transparent, polished and 
hard as the real substance taken from the quarry 
This marble, which is to be prepared for the sculp- 
tors in a liquid state, will, like many other arti- 
ficial inventions, possess an immense advantage 
over the natural production itself. It can be 
mouldet on the plaster figure, and thus, instead 
of having to hack and hew the shapeless block 
with great pains and labor, the artist will hence. 
forth realize the genuine impression of his cast at 
once, and, with scarcely any farther exertion 
bring out his creation with all the freshness and 
vigor of the firstidea. The invention, which has 
created an immense sensation in the world of art 
is due to a practical chemist of Brussels, of the 
name of Changy, the same skilful practitioner 
who discovered the divisibility of the electric 
light, and the miraculous draught of fishes by 
means of the chemical light which is sunk at the 
bottom of the sea. M. Jobard, whose word can- 
not be doubted, pledges his honor that the table 
on which he writes has been composed by M. 
Changy’s process, and possesses every quality of 
the finest marble; and that, after having sub- 
mitted various specimens of the substance, both 
black and white, to every chemical test in use, he 
has come to the conclusion that the composition 
of marble is no longer a secret of Dame Nature 
and that man has at length learnt to rival her in 
the most cunning of her works, while Art will 
rejoice at beholding her sons freed from the labori- 
ous toil which has hitherto rendered the sculptor’s 
profession so difficult of pursuit. 


Be eyes, and 
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HUMANENESS OF MEDICAL MEN. 


By the way, I must here make an especial pro- 
test against Mr. Medhurst’s attack upon medical 
men. | must say out my say about them, if I 
only do so once in my life. They are, according 
to my experience, the most humane, tender, and 
considerate men we have. Everywhere they go 
about consoling, healing, amending. I have 


smote_upon his ears, and a tall and agile figure 
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six or eight centuries of existen 
it in the palaces and cans of the 
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Gems of Genius Gloriously Garnished. 
Handy Helps from Head and Heart. 
Iustrious Intellects [mpertinently Interpreted. 


1 that crushing — of Judgment and Jests of Jocularity. 


ndling to Keep from the King to the Kitchen. 
osened Leaves from Literary Laurels. 
Magnificent Morsels from Mighty Minds. 
Numerous Nuggets from Notable Noodles. 
cnet edie tes. | sealer Snaorers 
Proayious Points from owerfal Pens. 
Quirks and Quibbles. from Queer Quarters. 
Rare Remarks Ridiculously Repeated. 
Suggestive Squirts from Several Sources. 
Tremendous Thoughts on Thundering ‘Topics, 
Utterances from the Uppermost Use and Unction. 
Valuable Views in Various Voices. ‘ 
Wisps of Wit in a Wilderness of Words. 
_  _Xeellent Xtracts Xactl Xpressed. 
Yawnings and Yearnings for Youthful Yankees. 
eal and Zest from Zoroaster to Zimmerman. 
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A CLEAN SELL. 


A shrewd countryman was in New York the 
other day, gawky, uncouth, and innocent enough 
In appearance, but in reality, with his eye teeth 
cut. , Passing up Chatham Street, through the 
Jews’ quarter, he was continually encountered 
with importunities to buy. From almost ever 
store some one rushed out, in accordance with 
the annoying custom of that Street, to seize upon 
and try to force him to purchase. At last one 
dirty-looking fellow caught him by the arm, and 
clamorously urged him to become a customer, 

‘Have you got any shirts?” inquired the 
countryman, with a very innocent look. 

» splendid poe pany sir. Step in, sir. 
very price, sir, and eve The c 
S pid moony -” every style. ‘I'he cheapest 
“Are they clean ?” 
i ‘To be sure, sir. Step in, sir.” 

Then, ” resumed the countryman with per- 
fect gravity, “put on one, for you need it,” 7 

The rage of the shop keeper may be imagined 
as the countryman turning upon his heel quiet! : 
pursued his way.— New York Express. wiiited 
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DUST FLOATINGIN THE AIR. 
_M. Pouchet finds thut the dust floatin 
air contains the detritus of the min ; 
of the globe, atoms of animals and plants, and 
the finest debris of all the materials we make - 
of, But one item he especially points out, viz 
Wheat starch, which is invariably found in dt st, 
whether old or recent. Surprised at the ¢ usntit y 
of it present among the aerial corpuscles M. 
Pouchet Investigated the dust of all ages and f 
every locality; and everywhere he found hi 
wheat starch present. “J liave found the star 4” 
he says, “in the most inaccessible corners of oa 
Gothic churches, mixed with dust blackened by 
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“Nearly four years ago,” she said, as firmly 
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as if reading his death-warrant, you met me in 
the woods, secured me as your prisoner, and | | 
brought me here, where you had already pre- 
pared such astrong prison, You bade me marry 
you, and I told you that I would sooner marry 
the prince of darkness, ‘ 
had killed my husband, and that you would kill 
wishes. You then commenced the task of break- ir 
ing my spirit by insult and abuse. You chained | © 
me like a galley-slave to the wall, you gave me 
bread and water, you kept me in darkness, soli- 
tary confinement, the cold of winter, scanty 
clothing, and all the horrors of a captive’s lot, 
and all this while you have been expecting, from | t} 
day to day, t 
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and flung it upon the rocky | is 


poor, and such active benevolence towards them, 
as amongst medical men. i 


of past times, you always find that there were 
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greatly contided, and were foremost in the good 

works of their day. 

You then swore that you | den, Arbuthnot, Jenner, Hunter, will at once 

occur to you. 

me, befure I should successfully oppose your pursuits, there are no men who are less limited in 
) 3 that respect. They goon observing, seeking and 
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AURORA BOREALIS EXPLAINED. 
A scientific gentleman thus gives the origin of 
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(Writeen for The Flag of our Union.) 
EMBARKED. 


BY EPOIN & Livcoms. 


Bubarked at last! For many years 
The roused lay a tossiag wreck, 
Biown where a0 warning light sppeare 
The clouded shy with hape to took; 
From year to year, ia creaking pain, 
To drift and dash the rocks agate. 
That bay, wherein It idly cast 
The fairest winds of thae away 
Those staguant waters of the past, 
Those hearty clouds that held thelr sway 
All were of passiou's stormy bane, 
But nevermere the ship to gain 
For one fond day a bewuteous star 
Pierced strugg iagiy the lowering shy | 
With loving beams it bathed cach spar, 
And hushed each mii's unceasing sigh, 
The vessel sprang with hope upright, 
Revived again by that pure light 
There rose a fairer, gentler breese, 
Aud cleared away the angry shy; 
Iu sparkiiug beauty rodled those seas 
Before concealed from weary eye; 
Bright isies of verdure reared afar 
Their winning arms beneath the star 
The builder came, whose loving hand 
Renewed with grace each sinking part 
So long degraded, yet to stand 
Accepted by his yearning heart 
Now, fairly trimmed, with swelling sail, 
The vessel wooes the pro«perous gale, 


+m + 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE TIMES OF HENRY IL 
BY MAURICE SILINGSBY, 


I.—FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


“Come from the window, child. Thy face 
maketh too much sunshine in the street. There 
be espiers everywhere in this profligate city, and 
the rich and noble to whom as dependent citizens 
we have no right to look for protection, are often 
our greatest enemies. They bask in the smiles 
of beauty, leading a life of luxurious ease, and 
what they cannot gain by smooth words and 
honeyed persuasions, they basely wring from us 
by force. The history of England's poor em 
braces no such word as safety, Thero is no spot 
held sacred from their intrusions. Our family 
altars are hourly desecrated, and we are heavil) 
taxed to support these very gallants of the court 
who rob us daily with impunity. Ab, me, thi: 
isan age of dreadfal deeds, my daughter !” 

“Why dreadful, father 1” 

“ Because, as I have said, child, there is n- 
safety for such as we. To-night, perchance w: 
might have an honest roof to shelter wi—cve: 
wealth at our disposal—and mayhap a lovel 
dau) ter, even as thou art, Alie, valued a thou 
sand fold more than the gross possessions I hay 


named, and ere another morn, who so though: 
less that will dare insure us in onr possessions 
our houses, our coffers, our fair daughters? 1 
is daily the fate of many to lose all, and wh 
knows, my child, how soon our turn may come 


Prudence, my darling, you will yet live to lean 
is one of the essential attributes of an unsettl 
age. The usurer, who is wise, would never rir. 
his life by parading his riches before a comm: 
nity of thieves and murderers ; neither should u. 
virtuous daughters of honest citizens endang: 
their honor by exhibiting their charms to th 
licentious gaze of those who have the power | 
ruin them. Caution, caution, my daughter, » 
the watchword of the times. ’Tis for thie 

speak, Alie, and for this I have warned you.” 

* Alack, my father, but you do so magnify 1! 
simplest and most trivial things. Methinks th 
very winds that creep so lazily down Holbar 
Hill, with jast enough of life to stir up filthie 
odors, must prate to thee of danger ever, tho 
art so filled with vague forebodings,” 

“ And have I not cause, my darling, when | 
see the world so full of snares and traps an’ 
pitfalls 1” 

“Ay, but should we make «cloister of ou 
homes, dear father? Ne’er go abroad to see t) 
pleasunt sun, nor from our casements watch Uh 
stars peep out? We'd know naught, hea 
naught, see naught, my father. Oar lives woul 
be a long drawn silence, like the moonloss night: 
that follow stormy days. Methinks ‘twore so 
the very sun would miss our presence, and refus: 
tw shine. If but our thoughts are pure, I rech 
ot of the evil we should fear. Then wherefor 
should we sit all day, like prisoners, moping ov 
lives away? TP love the sunshine, father, jovie 
warm and free, and oft I wish I were some litt! 
bird, gifted with wings to reach some darip 
height, and thence look down upon these hama 
motes that make the world so sad.” 

“ And couldst thou take the wings of God’ 
best angel, Alie, they'd be no better for’t. Ti 
world is obtuse to every moral sense and precep' 
and nature oo reversed from what was firet ir 
tended, that one might almost think that cris 
was virtue by the way ‘tis honored. O, Kn 
land, England, indeed thou art a most wrete he 


country!" 
“I there no remedy, father ?” 
“ Nay, not that I wot of.” 
“I know not why it is, methinks there shoul 


” 
“ Ay, and there should be, and no doubt w 
at sored fuiure day, but not in our time Tg) 
aspect of the world cannot be changed in 
hour. True, there was atime once, bat that w 
long ago, when Kayland was at peace, prospero 
and heppy, with few intestine brotle ; bat the 
were dave when oar ancéetors ranked among t 
tut yesterday I saw 


barons of the realm 


poor chizen, # hose grandfather was hanwred 

the friendship of trac Kogtish kings, struck dow 
by « haughty varlet, descended from some N 
man cat's paw, when the sacred crown of Vr 
land dege crated ioto bastard hands, (ire 
Heaven, how it stirred my blood! Mad I be 












younger than | am, how quickly I would ha 
Sut hack, 1 hear 
mep, some of the gaudy butterflies of the cow 

i Fly, Alice, fly! 1 would not for my coffers he 
thee seen by them.” 

“I go, fathe 1, bat bid me out when the coe 
is clear.” 
“ That will 1, Alice, never fear for that.” 


| smote the base-born cur! 




















URTING HIS OWN DAUGHTER. 


ne fifteen years ago, a man named George 
il, left this city for the shores of the Pacific. 
e time he left he had a wife and one child, 
utter only three years old. They resided in 


own of Westerly. Atthat time his wife and 
hter were living with her father. Some 
years after, the father and mother of the 


‘an died, their estate was disposed of to sat- 
mortgages, and Mrs. Bristol and her child 
thrown upon the cold charities of the world 
living. She was very feeble in health, and 
purse, was unable to take care of herself. 
he mother and child came to this city, where 
lived for some five years, at the expiration 
hich time the mother died, and the girl was 
done in the world, to do as best she could. 
ig now about ten years old, and a smart, 
ve, good-looking girl, she soon found a. sit- 
min a respectable family. Here she re- 
ved till she was fifteen years old, when she 
id herself out toa milliner. Sheserved three 
sat that business, and had become mistress 
er profession. Now, the strangest portion of 
revelation is to be told. The girl is now 
eighteen years old, and a perfect model of 


sex. 
varing this long interval, it must be remem- 
d that the girl had lost all track of her father. 
beauty attracted the attention and admira- 
of a spruce-looking gentleman who met her 
roadway. He was a man of about forty 
rs, but his appearance did not indicate that 
ad ever seen over twenty-five summers. An 
iaintance was made between her and the 
leman above alluded to, and a final engage- 
ut entered into for marriage. The day was 
and all the necessary arrangements made for 
ceremony. ’ ’ 
yn the appointed day the pair, accompanied 
their respective friends, met for the purpose 
iaving the plighted ones joined in wedlock. 
-t before the minister commenced the marriage 
s, an old couple entered. They were for- 
rly neighbors of the Bristol a = had 
ched the girl grow up from infancy, and were 
v caniaus on the choice she had made in 
artner for life. Imagine the surprise of all 
ut when the old couple above referred to re- 
-nized in the “man of the girl’s heart,” her 
a legitimate father. 
or a momentall was amazement and sadness, 
on the state of things being realized, the scene 
ned to one of joy. An absent father had re- 
ered a lost daughter, and the assembled throng 
friends were highly delighted that the affair 
[resulted as it did. The love that had before 
wned so brightly between the twain had now 
come a flame as inextinguishable as the fires 
Vesuvius. A queer world this,—Albany 
wndard. 





A TITLE PAGE. 


A Boston gentleman about publishing a book 
‘bracing extracts from many authors, request- 
an eminent divine, whose my wit is as 
ight as his eloquence is powerfal, to write & 
‘le page for is, who complied, and handed in the 
lowing : 
tonishing Anthology from Attractive Authors. 
Broken Bits from Big Men’s Brains. 
Choice Chunks from Chaucer to Channing. 
Dainty Devices from Diverse Directions. 
Eggs of Eloquence from Eminent Essayists. 
Fragrant Flowers feom Fields of rs on i 
Gems of Genius Gloriously Garnished. 
Handy Helps from Head and Heart. 
\astrious fntellects [mpertinently Interpreted. 
Jewels of Judgment and Jests of Jocularity. 
‘ndling to Keep from the King to the Kitchen. 
Loosened Leaves from Literary Laurels. 
Magnificent Morsels from Mighty Minds. 
N + eared Nuggets from — Noodles. 
rod pons “ ‘ Shame. 
P Proaigious v6 ints from Powerful Pens, 
duirks and Quibbles from Queer Quarters 
Rare Remarks Ridiculously Repeated , 
Suggestive Squirts from Several Sources. 
remendous Thoughts on Thundering ‘To; oe 
erances from the Up most Use and toaden 
Valuable Views in Various Voices. : 
Wisps of Wit in a Wilderness of Words 
_Xeellent Xtracts Xactly Xpressed. 
yp = | ig for Youthfal Yankees. 
est from Zoroaster to Zimmerman. 














A CLEAN SELL. 


\ shrewd countryman was in New York the 
r day, gawky, uncouth, and innocent enough 
‘ppearance, but in reality, with his eye teeth 
, Passing up Chatham Street, through the 
8 quarter, he was continually d 
‘ Importunities to buy. From almost every 
> some one rushed out, in accordance with 
annoying custom of that street, to seize upon 
try to force him to purchase. At last one 
y-looking fellow caught him by the arm, and 
1orously urged him to become a customer. 
Have you got any shirts?” inquired the 
ntryman, with a very innocent look. 
A splendid — sir. Step in, sir. 
sry price, sir, and ever . Fi 
To ae y style. Vhe cheapest 
Are they clean ?” 
‘Lo be sure, sir. Step in, sir.” 
Then,” resumed the countryman, with per- 
gravity, “put on one, for you need it.” ™ 
he rage of the shop keeper may be imagined, 
‘6 countryman turning upon his heel quietly 
ued his way.—New York Express. itil 





ee ee 
DUST FLOATINGIN THE ATR. 
- Pouchet finds that the 
es detritus of the 
® globe, atoms of animals an 
inest debris of all the peor weap = 
But one item he especially points out, yiz 
at starch, which is invariably found in dust, 
her old or recent. Surprised at the quantit / 
present among the aerial corpuscles . 
het investigated the dust of all ages and of 
locality; and everywhere he found his 
t starch present. “I liave found the stare! ” 
ys, “in the most inaccessible corners of old 
‘¢ churches, mixed with dust blackened b 
r eight centuries of existence ; I have found 
che palaces and cans of the Thebiad, where 
y have dared from the time of the Pharoahs ; 
e found it in the tympanic cavity of the ear 
nummified dog, which I have found in a 
rranean temple of Upper Egypt. In all 
ries, Nn a word, where wheat forms the staple 
d, starch always penetrates into the dust 
iter in greater or less quantities, — 





dust floating in the 
mineral constituents 
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EIPT FOR MAKING TATTLERS 
ea handfal of the vine called Runabout 
me quantity of the root called Nimble 
ie, @ sprig of the herb called Backbite, 
ler before or after dog days, a spoonful f 
you-tel! it, six drachms of Malice, a on 
if Envy—which can be purchased in pote 
‘ty atthe shop of Miss Tabitha Teatable 
iss Fanny Nightwalker. Stir them w mr 
r and simmer them for half an hour pron 
of Discontent, kindled with a little Jeak 
chen strain it through the rag of Miscon- 
a, hang it upon a skein of Streetvarn 
occasionally for a few days, and it is tit 
_ Leta few drops be taken before walkin, 
the subject will be enabled to speak i 
of evil continually. —V. Y- Rcapane . 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
EMBARKED. 


BY EDWIN 8. LISCOMB, 
Embarked at last! For many years 
The vessel lay a tossing wreck, 
Blown where no warning light appears 
The clouded sky with hope to fleck; 
From year to year, in creaking pain, 
To drift and dash the rocks again. 


That bay, wherein it idly cast 
The fairest winds of time away; 
Those stagnant waters of the past, 
Those heavy clouds that held their sway ; 
All were of passion’s stormy bane, 
But nevermore the ship to gain. 
For one fond day a beauteous star 
Pierced struggiingly the lowering sky ; 
With loving beams it bathed each spar, 
And hushed each saii’s unceasing sigh; 
The vessel sprang with hope upright, 
Revived again by that pure light. 


There rose a fairer, gentler breeze, 
And cleared away the angry sky; 
In sparkliug beauty rolled those seas 
Before concealed from weary eye; 

Bright isies of verdure reared afar 
Their winniog arms beneath the star. 


The builder came, whose loving hand 
Renewed with grace each sinking part 
So long degraded, yet to stand 
Accepted by his yearning heart: 
Now, fairly trimmed, with swelling sail, 
The vessel wooes the prosperous gale. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE TIMES OF HENRY IL. 








BY MAURICE SILINGSBY, 





I.—FATHER AND DAUGHTER. 


“Come from the window, child. Thy face 
maketh too much sunshine in the street. There 
be espiers everywhere in this profligate city, and 
the rich and noble to whom as dependent citizens 
we have no right to look for protection, are often 
our greatest enemies. They bask in the smiles 
of beauty, leading a life of luxurious ease, and 
what they cannot gain by smooth words and 
honeyed persuasions, they basely wring from us 
by force. The history of England’s poor em- 
braces no such word as safety. There is no spot 
held sacred from their intrusions. Our family 
altars are hourly desecrated, and we are heavily 
taxed to support these very gallants of the court 
who rob us daily with impunity. Ah, me, this 
is an age of dreadful deeds, my daughter !” 

“ Why dreadful, father ?” 

“ Because, as I have said, child, there is no 
safety for such as we. To-night, perchance we 
might have an honest roof to shelter us—even 
wealth at our disposal—and mayhap a lovely 
daughter, even as thou art, Alie, valued a thou- 
sand fold more than the gross possessions I have 
named, and ere another morn, who so thought- 
less that will dare insure us in our possessions, 
our houses, our coffers, our fair daughters? It 
is daily the fate of many to lose all, and who 
knows, my child, how soon our turn may come ? 
Prudence, my darling, you will yet live to learn, 
is one of the essential attributes of an unsettled 
age. The usurer, who is wise, would never risk 
his life by parading his riches before a commu- 
nity of thieves and murderers ; neither should the 
virtuous daughters of honest citizens endanger 
their honor by exhibiting their charms to the 
licentious gaze of those who have the power to 
ruin them. Caution, caution, my daughter, is 
the watchword of the times. ’Tis for this I 
spewk, Alie, and for this I have warned you.” 

“ Alack, my father, but you do so magnify the 
simplest and most trivial things. Methinks the 
very winds that creep so lazily down Holburn 
Hill, with just enough of life to stir up filthiest 
odors, must prate to thee of danger ever, thou 
art so filled with vague forebodings.” 

“ And have I not cause, my darling, when I 
see the world so full of snares and traps and 
pitfalis ?” 

“Ay, but should we make a cloister of our 
homes, dear father? Ne’er go abroad to see the 
pleasant sun, nor from our casements watch the 
stars peep out? We'd know naught, hear 
naught, see naught, my father. Our lives would 
be a long drawn silence, like the moonless nights 
that follow stormy days. Methinks ’twere 80, 
the very sun would miss our presence, and refuse 
to shine. If but our thoughts are pure, I reck 
uot of the evil we should fear. Then wherefore 
should we sit all day, like prisoners, moping our 
lives away? I love the sunshine, father, jovial, 
warm and free, and oft I wish I were some little 
bird, gifted with wings to reach some daring 
height, and thence look down upon these human 
motes that make the world so sad.” 

“ And couldst thou take the wings of God’s 
best angel, Alie, they’d be no better for’t. The 
world is obtuse to every moral sense and precept, 
and nature so reversed from what was first in- 
tended, that one might almost think that crime 
was virtue by the way ’tis honored. O, Eng- 
land, England, indeed thou art a most wretched 
country !” 

«Js there no remedy, father ?” 

“ Nay, not that I wot of.” 

“ [ know not why it is, methinks there should 


» 

“ Ay, and there should be, and no doubt will 
at some future day, but not in our time. The 
aspect of the world cannot be changed in an 
hour. ‘True, there was atime once, but that was 
long ago, when England was at peace, prosperous 
and happy, with few intestine broils ; but those 
were days when our ancestors ranked among the 
barons ‘of the But yesterday I saw a 
poor citizen, whose grandfather was honored by 
the friendship of true English kings, struck down 
by a haughty varlet, descended from some Nor- 
man cat's paw, when the sacred crown of Eng- 
land dege crated into bastard hands. Great 
Heaven, how it stirred my blood! Had I been 
younger than I am, how quickly I would have 
smote the base-born cur! But hark, I hear a 
step, some of the gaudy butterflies of the court. 
Fly, Alice, fly! 1 would not for my coffers have 


realm. 


thee seen by them.” 
“T go, father, but bid me out when the coast 


is clear.” a 
“That will I, Alice, never fear for that. 


| i1—RoGER DE LUCY, A COURT GALLANT. 

| “Ha, Sigismund, a shadow onthe wall!) And 
| more than that, a face—and such a face! By 
Heaven, ’twould tarn the head of an anchorite! 

Beshrew me, but I thought thee only rich in 
| money bags, whilst here thou keep’st an angel 
imprisoned in thy strong box.” 

“Nay, Roger de Lucy, though I acknowledge 
the strength of thy head, and the great capacity 
of thy stomach, yet methinks for once thou 
must have imbibed of wine too freely to see in 
my poor house what never could have existed 
save in thy disordered fancy.” 

“ Ha, caitiff, and dost thou accuse thy betters of 
drunkenness ? Know then that our credit has 
depreciated with wine-sellers, and we now desire 
the assistance of thy magic wand to put it on its 
| legs again. It is two good days since our last 
golden angel took to itself wings.” 


“Good! Thy voice has the welcome ring of 
business. What wouldst thou with me to-day, 


my worthy master?” 

“Money, money! A thousand crowns to pay 
| up old scores, and twice that sum for present 
uses. I’ll pay thee in ten days, principal and 
interest. Get thee to thy bags.” 

“Nay, master, ’tis a large sum to be raised at 
so short a notice.” 

“ But thou hast it, and treble that sum, and 
more. Thou need’st but to go to thy strong 
box.” 

“My strong box is not so ‘resistless nor ex- 
haustless but you court gallants find their way to 
it now and then, and leave it in the end but a 
poor box, a poor empty box, like the casket that 
once held a jewel.” 

“Thou art wise, O, disciple of mammon! If 
I were as wise as thou art, I’d never have need 
to borrow. But thou hast money and I have 
none, and as my present need is great, I'll pay 
thee richly for the loan on’t.”” 

“Well, there’s a comfort, good Master De 
Lucy.” 

“T’ll make it worth thy while.” 

“That I cannot doubt. Thy liberality has 
become a proverb.” 

“Why tickle me with straws? 
bonus wilt thou take ?” 

‘?Tis a large sum and a hard pinch, good 
Master De Lucy, and I shall be left quite ruined’ 
in the end; but I’ll try, ne’ertheless, for twenty 
guineas—and it shall be three additional guineas 
the day for every day it runs over ten—and that 
T’d not do for all my patrons.” 

“ How kind of thee, citizen, and yet methinks 
thou art not so usurious as the Jews.” 

“ Ah, no, I only seek to live and benefit my 
friends.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, so I thought, thou benevolent 
and most honest villain! But I’ll take thee at 
thy offer.” 

“Good; I’ll draw up the acknowledgement. 
There, place your cross mark in the old place, 
and receive yourmoney. Here it is in good hard 
English crowns. I'll give thee guineas if thou 
preferrest it.” 

“ Make it gold, then, for it is easier to carry. 
But didst thon not tell me, villain, that three 
thousand crowns would quite ruin thee ?” 

“ Ay, and I spake the truth, good master, for 
these guineas have been promised these three 
days to Lord Bonnicastle. I shall soon change 
the silver into gold, and replace them. Art 
satisfied ?” 

“T admit that thou art a shrewd knave, but 
there are busy tongues that belie thee. Now tell 
me, who was the fair wench that vanished as I 
entered ?” 

“ What, art thou still crazed, good master ?” 

“ Am I raving, fool, that thou call’st me mad ? 
Beshrew me, but I caught the glimpse of a pet- 
ticoat as I entered, and I’ll swear there was a 
pretty ankle concealed in it, too.” 

“ Ay, now I bethink me, it must have been 
Margurette. She went out but an instant before 
thou camest in. It must—it could have been 
none other but Dame Margurette.” 

“ And who is Dame Margurette ?” 

“She is my housekeeper, good master.” 

“And T’ll wager thee a crown thou hast an 
eye to beauty in thy selection. How old might 
this Margurette be? For that she is young I 
cannot doubt—much too young for the place thou 
wouldst assign her.” 

“Well, not so very young, my good master, 
when youcome to that. She must be forty good 
years at least ; full old enough, so far as age goes, 
to have borne thee, Roger de Lucy.” 

“ Well, then, a good day, Sir Usurer.—(Softly, 
he is a cunning knave, but he does not draw me 
from the secret so easily. White, plump, deli- 
cious arms, with golden bracelets. They are not 
all the fashion with forty-year-old housekeepers, 
I'll be sworn. A cunning old rogue, with gold 
to spare, and a will to enjoy it. I'll play the 
eeves-dropper for once, and know when she re- 
turn, whether the sly old curmudgeon talks of 
love or vegetables.”’) 


Say, what 





III. —FORESHADOWINGS. 

“ Come, Alice, my bird, thou canst enter now, 
the coast is clear.” 

“ Thank thee, father; but tell me who is the 
comely youth thou hast just now favored with 
such sums of gold. I slid the secret panel just a 
hair’s breadth, and saw thee tell it out to him.” 

“The youth? Ah, yes, a reckless, worthless 
young gallant, who is on terms of intimacy at 
court. His name is Roger de Lucy, heir to a 
fine estate in Warwickshire, with an income that 
would support a bishop; yet he is a thoughtless 
spendthrift, and wastes his substance like water. 
The old forests Warwickshire will 
groan, I can tell you, to pay up at so short a 
notice the seven hundred guineas I have just 
loaned him.” 

“ Ab, me, I am sorry he should come to harm, 
so gay a youth, handsome and _ well-spoken. 
He hes an eye like a hawk, piercing you through 
and through. His voice, too, is soft as a lute, and 

Were I a lady born, I 
i'd set my cap for him.” ; 
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“ Hush, my child, such thoughts are unbecom 
ing, unmaidenly in the extreme. ’Tis a dan 
gerous age, I tell thee, and thou shouldst 
never think twice of any youth, and especially 
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oae who holds himself so high above thee in the 
social scale, as do these worthless gallants.”” 

“Then I shall think but of thee, father, and 
fling all other thoughts to the wind. Bat, hark, 
there is a movement at the door. I hear some 
one approaching, and at the same time there is a 
retreating step. Shall I fly, father?” 

“Nay, it is friend Janaud. But art sure thou 
heard another step ?” 

“ Ay, quite sure, my father—a cautious, hasty 
step, as though there had been eaves-dropping.”’ 

“Alas, alas, then do I fear me this hour’s 
work will breed trouble—an ill-omened bird that 
it was, alas, alas!—I will advise with Janaud. 


time is good for sore eyes.” 

“ Softly, citizen, who was the young gallant 
that ran away in such haste and confusion as I 
entered? His face seemeth familiar.” 

“QO, the spy, the espoiner, he has outwitted 
me! It will be a black day in the future, I fear. 
Ah, me! ah, me! Thou knowest Roger de 
Lucy, friend Janaud ; it is he who has been here, 
and no one else couldst thou have seen leaving 
my door, and much I fear me his cunning will 
do me mischief—will be the cause of great 
trouble to me and mine.” 

“Poor father, he is always croaking—prog- 
nosticating evil. As for me, I see no cause for 
alarm, who should see it if there was any.” 

“Thou talkest as though the gallant had an 
eye to thee, wench, and thee to him.” : 

“ Ah, Janaud, why put m2 to the blush? I 
ne’er saw him before, nor care to again. I live 
only for my father—my poor, good, kind father 
—as you well know, Janaud.” 

“That’s right, that’s right. Look not too 
high, there’s danger in looking too high. Many 
is the clever lass that has been ruined before this 
day for no other reason than the one assigned. 
But thou wilt live and learn, wench, thou wilt 
live and learn. It is a wicked age, an ungodly 
and most desperate and depraved age, as the 
good citizen, thy father, well knowest. Lust, 
rapine, and murder have long been the order of 
the day. ’Tis only thy father should be pained 
when these lordlings have an eye to thee; he 
knows the consequence if thou dost not. Have 
a care, Alice, and suffer not thyself to be seen by 
such as this Roger de Lucy.” 

“Thank thee, Janaud, thy advice to her is 
well-timed, she will not wander from it; but it 
is not that, Janaud, I fear. This gay volup- 
tuary of the court has seen my poor bird, and 
ten to one he will not rest content till he cages 
her.” 





1V.—THE RENDEZVOUS. 

“May the prince of darkness seize me, but 
this is a comfortable place for me to tumble into. 
Ho, Surrey, Surrey !” 

“Keep straight on, master, we'll be at the 
light presently. It is along road that has no 
ending.” 

“Ay, but I can almost swear there is no end 
to this. There, give me your hand. There, it 
is all right; if there are any, secret trap doors, 
we shall fall through together. They say that 
the old man fought like a tiger, hewing his way 
right and left.” 

“ Ay, but there were no lives lost, though one of 
our luckless villains had his hand chopped off in 
the affray, and is now lying very weak from loss 
¥ of blood.” 

“ And the girl, how did she bear it ?” 

“ Alas, I much fear me it will prove a bad 
bargain! I fancy she will die game. She 
swooned when she saw the old man fall, and we 
bore her here insensible.” 

“ Then she knows not yet into whose hands 
she has fallen. She may spurn me, too, thinking 
I have had a hand in the old man’s murder.” 

“?Tis hard, they say, for womankind to resist 
thee, good Master de Lucy.” 

“Avaunt, thou flatterer! Thou lovest my 
gold too well to speak good honest truths. But 
I've a special story for the poor wench’s ear, so 
full of fire and pathos, that she must be made of 
sterner stuff than woman, and not melt over it.’ 

“How can I doubt thee, good master? But 
here is the door. Softly, a moment, place thy 
ear at the keyhole, the poor thing is at her 
prayers, We shall never be troubled that way 
till it is too late. Now for the gold, good mas- 
ter, you see I have done my work fairly.” 

“ Yes, thy work is fairly done, and here is thy 
recompense.” 





V.—THE OUTRAGE. 

“ Awake, awake, Madam Janaud! The 
earliest crow has flown these two hours, and 
breakfast awaits thee. Come down from thy 
perch then, O, thou fair sluggard, nor keep us 
longer waiting. Thou shouldst know that Betty 
is all out of patience.” 

“QO, Janaud, there was such a rumpus in the 
street last night, I scarcely slept a wink till after 
the cock crowed. I tried to rout thee, but thou 
wert so dead asleep I might as well have banged 
alog; and Betty, I'll be sworn she was in the 
same plight.” 

“This way, this way! Bestir thyself, master, 
there is some one thumping and thwacking at 
the door with a vengeance. It'll be tumbled 
about our ears in another minute, if you don’t 
stir your stumps, Master Janaud.” 

“Vm coming, coming, my good girl. Now, 
but there is some one banging at a thundering 
rate. What can be wanted at this early hour? 
Sofily, there, d'ye hear ?” 

“ We hear, citizen; we only want thine ear, 
citizen.” 

“ Be quiet then, friends, and the bolt shall be 
drawn for thee. There, now what is wanted?” 

“Look thou across the way, and thou’lt not 
have cause to ask. Our neighbor, Sigismund, 
has been wantonly beaten near unto death, his 
house pillaged, and his daughter torn from his 
arms. Behold the crowd gaping around his 
and there comes Renault. 
Come, hurry quickly, and we’ll soon learn 
whether this poor man has suffered past 
recovery.’ 

“ Ye 


door; Sergeant 





s, but don’t hurry so, or you’ll be there 





before me. Alas, where will these ontrages 
end?” 





Ah, good morrow, Janaud, a sight of thee at this | 


“I know not; but you have good legs for a 
man of fifty.” 

“ Yes, tolerable as to that matter; but poor 
wind. Now if these idlers will make room for 


us, we'll soon hear the surgeon's opinion, and | 
learn all the particulars of this most shameful | 


outrage. 
to you! And what are the chances of our poor 
neighbor ?”” 

“ Ah, citizens, it is an ugly business; still I 
have good faith he will recover. He is badly 
bruised, and was nearly chilled to death when 
first discovered ; but under the effects of potent 
stimulants, bly adininistered, I am hap- 
py to say he is coming round beyond all rea- 
sonable expectations. There is but one draw- 
back, and that for anght I know is enough to 
prove fatal—his daughter’s absence. Were she 
, here, I would soon warrant his recovery. He 
does not ask for her, poor man, because he has 
hardly come to enough yet. He will do that soon 
enough for our answer. He lieth in the next 
room, wilt come in a moment? Though we 
have forbidden the crowd, you are neighbors.” 

“Ay, we are neighbors, and not only that, 
but we are true friends, and I'd give the last 
stiver of my hoard to know the authors of this 
foul outrage. But no, that would be folly; we 
could not obtain redress even though we did.” 

“1 know it is too often so; but give me a clue 
and you shall soon see them brought to justice. 
I have the ear of a worthy man, high in favor 
with the king, who would advise him to make 
an example no matter who they were.” 

“Then may Heaven aid us, worthy surgeon, 
in finding a clue to the miscreants. Ah, there is 
our poor friend looking at us. Shall we ad- 
vance? Now my poor Sigismund, God save us, 
but how came this about? The sight of thee 
lying there is enough to make one’s heart bleed 
outright. Who has done this ?” 

“ That is more than I can answer, my good 
Janaud. I have my suspicions, though I am not 
quite clear. I left my mark, however upon one 
of the base-born churls that he will carry with 
him to his grave. With my trusty broad sword 
I cleaved his hand from the wrist till it hang 
only by strings. lll know him by that same 
token when I see him. Why do you start, sur- 
geon? You look the picture of amazement.” 

“Ah, did I start? ‘Then believe me, I had 
good cause, for I was called upon in the middle 
of the night to tie up the arteries to a sabre cut 
in the wrist; but the villain’s friends were 
shrewd enough to assure me that it happened in 
a street riot. By my beard, but I'll be at the 
bottom of this in an hour.” 








VI—A FEW DAYS LATER. 

“D’ye say, my lord, the prisoners are in 
attendance ?” 

“ Ay, my liege, they are in the ante-room in 
charge of the high constable.” 

“ And this Surgeon Renault, who .is the ac- 
cuser, and the witnesses ?” 

“ Ay, they are all here, and waiting.” 

“ Bid them in, then, and if it be in the power 
of a king, his outraged subjects shall have jus- 
tice; and I care not upon whose head it falls. 
This wanton cruelty, rapine and lust must be 
checked. Ho, guard, bring in the prisoners. 
Stand, Roger de Lucy, gent., and thou, John 
Surrey, villain, and listen to the will of thy sov- 
ereign. Sigismund, money-lender, Holburn Hill, 
on charge of Sargeon Renault, has been assault- 
ed, robbed, and otherwise maltreated, his daugh- 
ter torn from his arms, at the instigation of you, 
Roger de Lucy, and through the agency of you, 
John Surrey, and the charge being fully proven 
by citizens of good repute, it is my sovereign 
will that you both be publicly beheaded at the 
rising of to-morrow’s sun, and may God, the just 
and the almighty, have mercy on your souls. 
Ho, guard, back with them to prison.” 

“My, liege, O, my liege—mercy—mercy! 
My poor father has suffered only temporary ill, 
he will soon recover. Spare Roger de Lucy. 
It was not his intent to see my father wronged. 
He was not present. It was all fur love, he said, 
and how can his death repair me ?” 

“$’death, and dost thou advocate the cause of 
him who has dishonored thee ?” 

“O, my liege, he is too young to suffer death. 

* Besides, he swore he loved me, and I believed 
him; and cannot a living man better repair the 
wrong he has done than a dead one ?” 

“True, I never thought so far as that. Thou 
art wiser than thy sovereign. Now by a fresh 
decision I will save thee from dishonor. Ho, 
Roger de Lucy, listen to my will: I revoke the 
sentence, and set thee at liberty; but for this 
clemency thou art to wed, within the hour, Alice, 
the daughter of Sigismund; if she will, I di- 
vorce her within the hour, and award to her one 
half thy estates. If she cleave to thee, and thou 
dost afterward prove recreant to thy trust, then 
do I banish thee the kingdom, and cvntiscate 
thy estates. For thee, John Surrey, there is no 
fair mediator. Thy sentence remains in full 
force.” 





And in this remarkable manner was justice 
consummated, and the usurer’s daughter made a 
happy wife. This, history has recorded for us, 
and we have told the story in brief. 
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GEORGE Ill. AND THE PLAYERS. 


When in the comparative retirement of Wind- 
sor and Weymouth, the king’s usual habit was, 
tou command twice a week, and to go in private 
on the other two nights of performance. The 
managers made fortunes, and the actors were ex- 
alted. His majesty and Queen Charlotte once 
actually travelled all night trom Weymouth to 
London to open parliament, that they might not 
disappuint a favorite comic performer whoin they 
had promised their patronage on his benefit night, 
which had been unavorably postponed. It was 
sugyested to the kind-hearted monarch that he 
migbt send the actor a present, which would 
compensate for his dizappoiatment. * fo, no.” 
replied the king, “1 should do that at any rate ; 
but poor fellow, poor feliow! he will think much 
more of our being there tian of anything we 
mizht give him. To Mr. ¢ Kean the 
complinent of beiag appointed her majesty’s 
“ master of the revels’’ in her Own private pal- 
ace, was unduubtedly one of the most gratifying 
n Serr ya 
d i 
stan th 0 an ce P 
in the comparison.— Cole's Life of Charles Kean. 
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Ah, Sergeant Renault, a good morrow | 








MRS. PARTINGTON ON CRINOLINBE. 


“ Well,what on earth re you doing now ?”’ said 
Mrs. Partington, with a tone of anxiety in her 
voice, and a large spoon in her hand, as Lion 
rushed into the kitchen, followed by Ike. The 
was almost covered up with a thick, coarse, 
cotive bab, and, in perfect sympathy with Ike, 
who was laughing tremendously, he wagged bis 
caudality as if he liked the fun. “ What upon 
earth are you doing now ?’’ was a question that 
called for an answer ; and Lion looked up into 
the old lady's face with his mouth open and his 
eyes glistening, as much as to say, ‘* Look at 
me, Mistress P., for 1 am all dressed up, you 
see.” But he didn’t say anything. “ That's a 
crinoline, aunt,” said Ike; “don’t you think it’s 
very overcoming?” “ Yes, I declare,” said she, 
“TV think it comes over him a good deal, but you 
had better take it off, for it makes him look very 
ridiculous.” “ It’s all the fashion,” said Ike 
* All the fiddlestick !"" replied she; “ and how 
should I look in the fashion, all hooped up like 
awash tub? Shouldn't I look well! No, dear, 
no. I don’t want to pretend to be more than I 
really am; and if I haven't been made so unan 
imous as some, I don’t want to cast no reflections 
on Heaven for not making me no larger, by rig- 
ging on artificial supportions. It used to be the 
remark of Elder Stick that every tub should 
stand on its own bottom, and I want to see folks 
just as they are. And now, what are you at!” 
erica she, breaking off in her subject shorter than 
pie crust; and well she might, for Lion was pa- 
rading the floor in great glee, with one of the 
dame’s night-caps on his head, tied snugly under 
the chin, with great complacency. ‘ Dear me,” 
said she, dropping into a chair, “1 am afraid 
your predestination will not be a good one, you 
go on so; and little boys who tease their aunts 
don’t go to heaven, by a great sight.” She was 
much subdued by this, and taking advantage of 
her iomentary abstraction and three doughnats, 
Ike whistled for Lion, and went out to play.— 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 
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MORE THAN INSTINCT. 


In the island of Ceylon there is to be found a 
very cunning and sensible crow, somewhat 
smaller than our own native one, having a glossy 
back, and altogether rather an engaging, pretty 
bird. Now, in the yard of the Governor of 
Ceylon, a dog was one day amusing himself by 
gnawing a bone, the scraps of meat upon which 
attracted the attention of one of these crows. 
It alighted on the ground, hopped round the dog 
and the bone, and evidently waited for an op- 
portunity of seizing the latter. ‘The dog, how- 
ever, was on his guard, and by certain growls 
and probably angry looks, which the bird under- 
siwuu, no doubt, protected his property. ‘The 
crow was too cunning and too hungry to be 
battied. He flew away, but soon reiurued with 
a companion. They hopped up to the dog, 
when the fresh arrival wat-hed his opportunity 
and gave a sudden pull at the doyg’s tail. Not 
being used to such an insult, he suddenly turned 
round, in order to see who had taken this liberty 
with him. ‘The bone was for a moment left un- 
protected, and was immediately seized by the 
tirst canning crow, who flew away with it, joined 
by his companion, and they doubtless had a merry 
feast upon it.—dward Jesse, in Once a Week. 











He whose opinion of mankind is not too ele- 
vated will always be the most bencvoleut, because 
the most indulgent to those errors incidental to 
hnman imperfection ; to place our nature in too 
flattering a view, is only to court disappointment 
and end in misanthropy. 
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ur Curious Department. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

Electricity. 

In front of the ‘‘ Bibliotheque Imperial” at Paris, 
there exists an open space, upon which the opera-house 
formerly stood, where the Duke de Berri was assassinated. 
The place is ornamented with a bronze fountain, which 
has just been coated with copper by the electrotype pro- 
cess. The operation was carried on in a workshop built 
for the purpore at the neighboring village of Anteuil. 
Some weeks ago the upper basin, from which the water 
flows through sixteen tigers’ mouths, was in the bath of 
sulphate of copper when a violent thunderstorm burst 
over Paris, and the lightning fell close to the workshop 
in question. Immediately after the storm bad subsided, 
M. Oudry caused the liquid copper to be poured off, in 
order to examine the vase, and to assure himself that the 
electric fluid had not deranged the deposit. He was ex- 
tremely surprised to discover that the copper had been 
deposited on the tigers’ heads in streaks or lines about 
the twenty-fifth of an inch in height, separated by equal 
intervals, and so happily arranged that they form a veri- 
table tiger’s skin, covered with hair, in as perfect a man- 
ner as if they had been produced by the hands of a ekil- 
ful engraver. 


A Sea of Punch. 

On October 25, 1784, a bowl of punch was made at the 
Right Honorable Edward Russell's house, when he was 
captain-general and commander-in-chief of his majesty’s 
forces in the Mediterranean. 1t was made in a fountain 
in the garden, in the middle of four walks, all covered 
over with lemon and orange trees; and in every walk was 
a table, the whole length of it covered with cold colla- 
tions, ete. In the fountain were the following ingredi- 
ents, viz., four hogsheads of brandy, eight hogsheads of 
water, twenty-five thousand lemons, twenty gallons of 
lime-juice, thirteen Lundred weight of fine Lisbon sugar, 
five pounds of grated nutmegs. three hundred toasted 
biscuits, and lastiy, a pipe of dry Mountain Malaga. 
Over the fountain was bullt a large canopy to keep off 
the rain; and there was built on purpose a little boat, 
wherein was a boy who belonged to the teet. who rowed 
round the fountain and filled the cups of the company — 
and in all probability over six thousand drawk from it 














Betraying Government Secrets. 

A curious case, involving the crime of treason, has just 
come to light in Berlin. A workman in the royal manu- 
factory of the percussion mixture used in the preparation 
of cartridges for the needie-gun, was induced to betray 
the secret to, it is said, a French agent. 
to forward a quantity done up as bales ¢ 


He attempted 
f paper. At the 
Tailroud office attention was attracted by the extraordi- 
nary weight of the packages, which were opened and 
found to contain a large quantity of detonators. An 


egenut of the secret police was at once deapatehed from 
Berlia, xed both the workman and his tempter are said 
to heave been securcd. * The composition is a secret, and 
all tue employees in the manufactory are required to 


take oaths of allegiance and secrecy 
trast ix thas a case of high treason. 


His betrayal of 





The great Bell of Birmah. 
Au East India missionary writes of a celebrated heathen 





temple near Rangoon :-—** Near this pagoda is by far the 
larg bell Lever saw. Ite weight is, as written on the 
b-ll 2.514.549. These figures, according to some, mean 
riss; according to others, rupers. Taking the lowest eat!- 


mate. the weight of the bell is over 90,000 pounds. 1 
think t i 


land or America. 
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The springtide air is calm and clear, 
The sky bends softly o'er us; 

And fiushed with hope, the passing year 
Gleams gay and bright before us. 


Beneath our feet the tender blade 
Is marked with opening flowers; 

Sweet choral music fills the glade, 
And charms the happy hours. 


What may such promise not betide 
Of sunny summer time; 

How softly will its splendor glide 
To autumn’s golden prime. 


And so with thee, my gentle friend: 
The youth that crowns thee now, 
May all its joys, with brighter, blend 

To light thy manly brow. 


May thy young hopes and boyhood dreams 
No worldly blight assail ; 

No mists of earth their golden gleams, 
No clouds their glory pale— 


The friendly hearts now linked with thine, 
By stronger ties than blood: 

Far, nobler far than royal line— 
In holy brotherhood. 





[ Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE BELLE OF PARIS, 


BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


Otymre De Mercrer was at one time the 
reigning pride and beauty of Paris. Her father 
was a man of wealth and influence. She gov- 
erned men’s passions, however, more by the force 
of her strong intellect and overpowering will 
than even her beauty. Her eyes were extraor- 
dinary. Large, deep and lustrous, they seemed 
two worlds in themselves, and sparkled with 
benignity and the fires of genius. She was very 
young, and much accomplished, playing, danc- 
ing, painting, singing, and to crown all, she had 
to a great extent the power of improvisation. 

One day in her thirteenth year, as she was re- 
turning from school with her bonne, she encoun- 
tered a wierd, and singular old woman, whose 
wrinkled face almost hidden under a red hood, 
and whose decrepid form attracted her attention, 
and she paused to look at her, then taking a few 
sous from her pocket she held them out to her. 

The woman grasped them. Her little, hard, 
black eyes glittered like polished steel as she did 
80, but after contemplating the child for a mo- 
ment, she threw them indignantly from her, and 
exclaimed : 

“She who condemns to death the future be- 
loved of France, cannot give a blessing with 
what she gives. Go, child, your fatal beauty 
will intoxicate, and cause men to perish, unless 
you are merciful.” 

The child indignantly sent her bonne to pick up 
the money, and then she laughed as she followed 
the odd little retreating figure with her eyes. 

Time passed on, and Olympe became a beau- 
tiful woman of seventeen. Her great attractions 
drew around her all the wealth and intellect of 
Paris. She might have said, “I govern all 
France with a glance.” 

Among her most distinguished followers, were 
Pierre Janvrien, a young, handsome, brilliant 
lieutenant, and a grave, splendid nobleman, to 
whom every eye was turned in admiration. It 
was not for a long time evident which she ap- 
peared to love best; but youth and beauty seemed 
to settle the question, and it was whispered that 
the glorious Olympe had chosen the dashing 
young lieutenant for her future spouse. 

The next year was the commencement of the 
reign of terror. It was a remarkable epoch for 
the young, the beautiful, especially when these 
two gifts were connected with genius. Olympe 
grew thoughtful as the arrests were multiplied. 
Already two very dear friends of hers were 
arrested on account of their Jacobinical tenden- 
cies, and more arrests were daily looked for. She 
herself had secretly taken part against the gov- 
ernment, hence all her sympathies were with the 
condemned. 

“One hardly dares to speak now,” said her 
attendant, one day, a pretty girl of about her 
own age. ‘For my part, I distrust every one 
who walks with a paper in his hand, or looks in 
a book.” 

“You have no need to fear,” said Olympe, 
gravely. 

“Have I not? You do not know,” said the 
girl, blushing deeply. “I hear a great deal of 
news from Paul Le Bene, one of the students. 
He is a handsome young man, with a full beard 
and moustache. There he goes now.” 

Olympe smiled as she saw a sallow-faced 
youth go by. The girl saw it, and said quickly : 

‘I like him as much, perhaps, as they say you 
like the brave Janvrien. Besides, Paul is no 
Jacobin.” 

“What do you mean?” exclaimed Olympe, 
turning quite pale. 

“IT mean that some of the young men in the 
army are suspected,” said the girl, “ so at least 
Paul says.” 

“Paul had better be silent on that point, I 
should think,” remarked Olympe, gravely. 

“ Mam’selle is wanted in the library,” said a 
servant, appearing. i 

Olympe quietly left the room, and wended her 
way to her father’s favorite station, the splendid 
reception room in which he had gathered all the 
great literature of the past and the present. 
The beautifal creature never looked more lovely 
than she did on that day, clad in the simplest 
robes of white. Her hair falling in magnificent 
curls swept low beneath her girdle. Her eyes 
were fixed upon her father as he sat there in a 

sort of state. 

“‘ Be seated, my daughter,” said her father, 
graciously. ‘I have to tell you,” he added, 
with a proud manner, “ that the Count Lanthenus 
makes you an offer of his heart and hand. The 








count is perhaps the most responsible person in 
the nation at the present time, and he is very 
fond of you. Of course you accept him ?” 
Olympe bowed her head, though she was ter- 
ribly agitated. Trained never to question her 


father’s motives, or prefer her own desires, she 
had nothing to say. It was the irrevocable pa- 
rental will of France, and there daughters seldom 
oppose. The father was satisfied. 

“Count Lanthenus will call upon you this 
afternoon,’’ he said, motioning her to depart. 

She left the room and hurried to her own 
chamber, and there fell down before a crucifix. 
It was a beautiful apartment, the light mellowed 
by hangings of amber satin fell like a pale glory 
about her. She looked like a saint, her lovely 
face upturned, her eyes full of tears. She went 
to an ivory box, and took from thence a picture, 
kissed it passionately again and again, and then 
with hurried steps paced the floor, sighing, 

ing, anguished, while i the word 
“ Pierre,” thrice repeated, sprang to her trem- 
bling lips. 

That evening her father’s saloon overflowed 
with visitors. All were talking about the tribunal 
then in session. The silent might have been the 
suspected ones. Count Lanthenus was there, his 
noble face irradiate. Olympe was his betrothed 
bride, he was supremely happy. Years before, 
he had decided that he would never wed, because 
he feared he could never love. During the time 
that intervened between young manhood and his 
present age, his character had been gathering 
force and solidity, and i ibly his passi 
had strengthened. Now that he had found the 
perfection which he had ever denied an » 








It is dangerous to speak of a man high in au- 
thority, who wields kings and senates.”” 

“And the hearts of perfidious women,” ex- 
claimed Pierre, in a passion. “The hearts of 
those who have perjured themselves for station 
and for gold. ©, Olympe, I never thought this 
of you. I never thought you could drive so 
sharp a weapon through my heart. Farewell, 
bride of the Count Lanthenus! When you are 
exalted to your high dignity, think sometimes of 
the heart-broken soldier who died for you. 
Farewell !”” 

“O, Pierre, Pierre !’” 

At that cry of anguish, he turned. Regard- 
less of everything save that he whom she loved 
might be about to leave her forever, Olympe 
stood with outstretched arms, the tears falling, 
and the voice like sobbing sighs. 

“ Discard him, Olympe,” whispered Pierre, as 
he drew her to his bosom and showered frantic 
kisses upon her brow. “Together we will leave 
this rocking France, and find love and concord 
in another land. Be mine—only, wholly mine 
—my own beloved.” 

“Do not tempt me, Pierre,” she said, partly 
regaining her composure. “I cannot leave my 
father, for I love him devotedly, and his curse 
would be more terrible than death—O, tar, far 
more. I can only say, find another, Olympe 
—one who can be more to you thanI can— 





his love swept over his whole nature. It was no 
ordinary heart he laid at the feet of the beautiful 
Olympe ; the depth and intensity of his love no 
mortal pen could transcribe. The knowledge of 
this only made Olympe more wretched. She 
saw the value of the treasure that to her, indi- 
vidually, was valueless. She wished she had 
not seen Pierre, and dreaded his arrival. 

But at last he was announced. Her heart 
beat almost to suffocation at the mention of his 
name. He was coming towards her, his hand- 
some face more gloriously beautiful than ever— 
his dark eyes shining—his lips parted with a 
glowing smile. 

She held out her hand, but her welcome was 
cold, agitated. He did not see it at first, but by 
degrees he became conscious that she was not the 
same. He begged of her a song. Every one 
was silent as she went towards her harp. The 
fame of her voice was as great as that of the 
star of the public. Critics declared it to be far 
richer than the other, and of a more wonderful 
compass. 

Seated at the harp, her eyes grew mournful, a 
gathering sadness only made her look more be- 
witchingly beautiful. It was, however, a strange 
song that she improvised. It brought clouds 
upon the face of the gallant soldier. It even 
darkened the brow of the happy count, and to 
many eyes it brought tears. It was the story in 
song of a poor girl, betrothed to a noble, but 
loving another whom she had been forbidden to 
love. 

“ Olympe !” said a deep voice. 

The young girl had just received the congrat- 
ulations of the select throng that had gathered 
thickly about her. She started at the sound of 
these tones, however, and quickly turned. It 
was Pierre. 

“ Olympe, what did the song mean?” he asked 
in low, troubled accents. 

“Tt meant that the highest born may have the 
samé sorrows with the poor maiden of my 
verse,” said Olympe, in asad voice. 

“Why are you so altered towards me to-night, 
beloved? Surely I have done nothing to merit 
this coldness.” 

“We must not talk thus, here,” exclaimed 
Olympe. 

“ Go with me then to the conservatory.” 

“I dare not,” murmured the young girl. 

“Olympe, if you would not drive me to in- 
stant despair, I beseech you let me meet you 
alone,” he exclaimed, in a frightfully calm 
voice. 

‘We will meet in the conservatory, then, for 
a few moments,” she replied. 





The scents of a thousand flowers threw their 
damp perfume on the evening air. The regal 
plants, displaying the brightest, richest, most 
tropical hues, were ranged according to the order 
of their growth or beauty, while the oranges 
dropped from laden branches, the lemon spotted 
the deep green of their foliage with pale gold, 
and the crimson ranges of the cactus gave a 
glimpse of the beautiful region from whence they 
came. p 

The conservatory had been much frequented 
during the early part of the evening, but now 
the dancing had called the merry pany in, 


and ber that Ican never, never forget 
you. 

“Yes, I will seek one who will more willingly 
become my bride,” he exclaimed, pale and 
trembling. “I will seek death!” And he was 
gone from her presence. 

Again the beautiful Olympe was in the saloon, 
surrounded by admiring worshippers. But her 
manner was no longer unconstrained. ‘The dry, 
wild eyes, the feverish hectic and the unnatural 
laugh were not Olympe’s, and more than one 
who spoke of her brilliant appearance, felt that 
there was a struggling undercurrent of sorrow 
beneath the surface of that forced exterior. 

As for the count, blinded by his overwhelming 
love, he saw nothing of all this. She was to be 
his, to belong to him only; that was all he 
thought of—all he cared about. She might have 
ten thousand admirers, while her word was 
pledged to him, he recked not. 


” 





‘I declare, it is as much as one’s life is worth 
to go upon the street,” said the young assistant 
of Olympe, as she came panting into her mis- 
tress’s room. 

Olympe was embroidering. Her cheek was 
pale, and there was a look of apprehension as 
she glanced inquiringly up. 

“ Why, a drunken fellow just asked me who I 
went for, and because I would not answer, 
dragged me a rod, I screaming at the top of my 
lungs. Presently a gen d’arme came along, 
and asked me what the matter was, and when I 
told him where I belonged, he gave the man a 
rap, and made him put me down. He bears 
some marks on his face, though.” 

“ Were the streets quiet?” asked Olympe. 

* Quiet? you womldn’t think so. 1 saw a wo- 
man raving mad, shrieking at the top of her 
voice. From what I could gather, they had 
killed her husband, and she wanted them to kill 
her and her little children. I heard shoutings, 
too, and saw a mob, saw them dragging one of 
the nobility, I should judge by his white hands, 
dragging him along, and nearly tearing him 
piece-meal. Ugh, I almost hear the axe! They 
say it is going constantly—that the blood is 
ankle deep around its foot—and that the yellings 
and shriekings are horrible.” She clasped her 
hands upon her ears. “O, they tell me the 
marshal, next door to here, is arrested and con- 
demned, and so is his daughter, the beautiful 
Marie.” 

Olympe turned still paler at this horrible 
news. 

“My student gave me the information. He 
says that the marshal was very white, but brave, 
as they took him from his door, and that Marie 
came out crying that she would go too. So 
when they refused her, she avowed herself a 
Jacobin. The marshal said, ‘My friends, pity 
her—it is to accompany me that she condemns 
herself—do not heed, leave her for her mother.’ 
But Marie cried in a louder voice, all sorts of 
treasonable sayings, and so made the crowd 
angry. They took her away with her father.” 

“ She is a noble creature,” said Olympe, with 
enthusiasm. 

“My student saw her. He said she looked 
like an ideal of liberty, an heroic impersonation, 
or something of that sort. I cannot always un- 





and there were only groups of twos and threes 
scattered at irregular distances. Olympe entered 
with a fearful air that sat uneasily upon her, and 
a moment after the young lieutenant appeared. 

“Tell me, Olympe,” he said, pale and eager, 
“tell me the import of your words. Am I to 
understand that you no longer love me?” 

“ No—no—not that—I mean—that it is not 
honorable for me to hear such words now.” 

“Not honorable? In the name of Heaven 
what means this language, coming from the lips 
of one who has professed to love me ?” 

“OQ, Pierre, spare me, spare me!” cried 
Olympe, making a gesture of anguish. “It is 
not I that consent, but my father wills. I must 
obey outwardly, though my heart should break.” 

“ Wills—your father wills? Olympe, are you 
not still mine? Speak, my brain is on fire—say 
‘no,’ and I die before you.” 

He was now pale as ashes, and his eyes glit- 
tered. The poor girl trembled, and strove in 
vain to keep back her tears. 

“T could not help it—I cannot help it—I can 
do nothing now but throw myself on his mercy, 
and trust in God.” 

“ Whose mercy ?”’ ejaculated Pierre. 

“The Count Lanthenus,” said Olympe, her 
voice low and faint. 

“The Count Lanthenus?” exclaimed Pierre, 
aghast. ‘And has he sued for your hand? 
Will you marry that rock—that automaton, 
whose only power is political, and whom I would 
crush as the enemy of his country ?” 

“ Silence—O, be silent!” exclaimed Olympe, 





looking about, “you endanger both our lives. 





d d his high-flown language. But she has 
a very sweet countenance, and when animated 
must be very handsome indeed. 1 wonder if she 
is sorry ?” 

“Sorry? No, it was glorious!” exclaimed 
Olympe. 

“ Ah, another piece of news: Pierre Janvrien, 
the honorable soldier, will be beheaded to-morrow 
at twelve by the guillotine.” 

A half-suppressed cry startled the girl. In 
another moment she was calling’for help. Her 
mistress appeared to faint. 

“Tam better—call for no one—it is nothing— 
I am better,” said Olympe, as a servant 
appeared. 

And dismissing her garrulous young at- 
tendant, she moved to and fro, moaning to 
herself, only pausing at times to bend the knee 
before the shrine of the virgin. Her face was 
colorless, her lips had grown deadly white. 
Often she pushed back the thick locks from her 
brow, giving her hair a dishevelled appearance 
that only heightened her sad beauty. 

“What I do, must be done quickly,” she 
murmured, clasping her hands in anguish. 
“He must be saved—for me—for me has he 
courted death. I have done him grievous 
wrong—God forgive me !”” 

An hour after that, dressed in disguise, she 
was threading the streets of the Rue St. Honore. 
Horrible sights arrested her vision. Women and 
children wept for husbands and fathers. It 
seemed as if the atmosphere were thickened by 
a million sobs and groans. Here an aged man 
moved along, anguish and despair written on the 
furrows of his face. Once a cart filled with the 





condemned came by. The men sang national 
songs, and the women shouted their execrations. | 
They were on their way to death, and they un- | 
burdened their minds; they gave loose rein to 
their tongues. They weredeath-mad. Some of 
them made the motion of the guillotine across 
their throats. Poor Olympe shuddered from 
head to foot. More than once was she spoken 
to, but she had a pass that would have insured 
any one, even a red republican, safety. Coming 
at last to the palace where the assembly sat, she 
gained an entrance. She sought for the Count 
Lanthenus. 

“ He is in his office,” said the secretary, who 
came out, “ and desires not to be disturbed.” 

“Te.l him that the daughter of M. De Mer- 
cier wishes to have audience with him,” said 
Olympe. 

The secretary instantly disappeared, returning 
in a moment, and with the utmost deference ush- 
ering her into a room lined with a singular green 
paper, whose pattern was a golden dragon fly. 
There, habited in a gorgeous dressing gown of 
purple velvet embroidered with gold, sat the 
count, the great minister, the national controller. 
Rising, he came graciously forward, though his 
looks expressed both admiration and surprise. 
For a few moments Olympe was silent, through 
excessive agitation, and the terror of what she 
had seen and heard. At last, controlling her- 
self, she said with a low but firm voice: 

“T have but one request to make—one boon 
to ask.” 

“If in my power I will grant it, be assured,” 
said the count, after waiting a few moments for 
her further speech. 

“You have upon your list of the condemned, 
the name of Lieutenant Pierre Janvrien,’”’ she 
said, commanding her voice. 

The cheek of the count flushed—he bit his 
lip angrily—but in a moment he possessed a 
perfect self-command. 

“He has been an intimate of our house for 
many years,” she continued, in a steadier voice, 
“JT have known him since my childhood 


| LAFAYETTE AND LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


It may be i z publish the follow- 
ing extract from a conversation with Fenimore 
Cooper, in 1832, recorded at the time by N. P. 
Willis, then in Paris : 

“I was calling upon Lafayette one day (said 
Mr. Cooper), and was let in by his confidential 
servant, who, it struck me, showed signs of hay- 
ing something to conceal. He said his master 
was at home, and after a moment's hesitation, 
made way for me to go on as usual, to his private 
room—but I saw there was some embarrassment. 
I walked in and found the general alone. He 
received me with the same cordiality as ever, but 
inquired with some eagerness who let me in, and 
whether I met an old acquaintance going out. 
Itold him that his old servant had admitted me, 
and that there was certainly something peculiar 
in the man’s manner ; but as I had seen no one 
else, I knew nothing more. 

“¢ Ah,’ said the general, ‘ that fellow put him 
inthe side room. Sit down, and I will tell you. 

ince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was here two 
minutes ago!’ : 

“TL expressed my surprise, of course, for this 
was in ’33, when it was death for a Bonaparte to 
enter France. 

“* Yes,’ continued the general, ‘and he came 
with a proposition. He wishes to marry my 
grand-daughter Clementine, unite the republi- 
canists and imperialists, and make himself em- 
peror, and make my grand-daughter empress ! 

“*And if it be not an indecent question,’ I 
said, ‘what was your answer, my dear general ? 

“*T told him,” said Lafayette, ‘that my family 
had the American notion on that subject, and 
chose husbands for themselves—that there was 
the young lady—he might go court her, and if 
she liked him, I had no objection.’ 

“Mr. Cooper did not tell us (for of course he 
did not know) how the prince plied his wooing, 
nor why he failed. The fair Clementine, who 
thus, possibly, lost her chance of being an em- 
press, married Monsieur de Beaumont, and now 
represents her rejected admirer as the French 
ambassadress at the court of Austria. Shortly 
after this visit to Lafayette, Mr. Cooper was in 
London, and mentioned to the princess (the 
widow of the elder brother of the president of 
France) this venture of Prince Louis into the 
den of the Orleanists. ‘He is mad,’ was the 
only reply. But the finger-post of the way 
madness Tice, does not always point truly. At 
any rate, there is a certain ‘method in his mad- 
ness,’ for the same match between imperialism 








shall I ask you in vain for the boon of his life ?” 

“Ts it so great a boon ?”’ asked the count. He 
was hastily turning leaf after leaf. 

“For him, yes, yes—he is impetuous, rash, 
but brave and strong—he is young to die thus.” 

“ Others die as young,” said the count, coldly, 
while Olympe felt her heart grow heavy. ‘“‘ Here 
is his name,” said thecount. “ Pierre Janvrien, 
age twenty-four, cond d for trai designs 
upon his country.” 

Olympe held her breath. 

“1 will save him,” said the count, in the same 
passive voice. 

The feelings of the poor girl overcame her 
then. She would have thrown herself at his feet, 
but he prevented her with a movement, respect- 
fully led her to the entrance, and sent her home 
in his own carriage. After that she heard the 
name of the young lieutenant no more, but she 
depended upon the honor of the stately Count 
Lanthenus. 

The terrible reign came to a close. Families 
were once more re-united, and the slaughtered 
dead had honors paid to their memory. Prepar- 
ations on a grand scale were going on in the 
mansion of M. De Mercier for the marriage of 
Olympe to the count, whom all France honored, 
politically. 

Olympe herself had changed. No longer her 
brilliant sallies provoked the astonishment of the 
gay world. Her cheek had lost its color, her 
eye was listless, she moved languidly. Her wan 
smile told of a breaking heart, and everybody 
saw the change. 

They robed her in her rich bridal dress, and 
twined the orange-flowers in her hair. So she 
stood like a cold statue in the midst of the as- 
sembled company on her wedding night. As the 
ceremony was about to begin, the count whis- 
pered, “ Pardon me,” and leaving her he moved 
away a moment, returning immediately with the 
young, gallant and handsome Pierre, whom he 
called Count Pierre Lanthenus. 

“T trust,” he said, turning to the astonished 
assembly present, and speaking in a manner that 
proved how his great heart was moved, “I trust 
to make my once intended bride happier by giv- 
ing her in marriage to my adopted son, Count 
Pierre Lanthenus. I need say nothing more, 
that face explains all.” 

It was the blushing, radiant face of Olympe 
turned to him, full of love, joy, gratitude. This 
was not the bridal she had expected, but it was 
the one her heart had yearned for, and it was 
satisfied. 

The Count Lanthenus, the elder, never mar- 
ried; his son (I have used feigned names) be- 
came the leader of France in its most critical 
period. 








BEAUTY. 


There may be more beauty—I have heard 
there is—in the upper class of Englishwomen 
than in any race of women on the glube. Buta 
step lower in rank, less smoothly cosmopolitan, 
more provincially and honestly Saxon ; reserved, 
yet frank ; simple, yet gay, would be the Eng- 
lishwoman of one’s heart. ‘I'he man who dare 
open his eyes, fearlessly, to the beauties of such 
a one—seeks her in a virtuous middle-class home, 
asks her of her proud father and mother; then 
wins her, and takes her joyfally, to sit by his hap- 
py hearth, wife, matron, mother. 1 forget how 
that sentence was to have ended ; however, it is 
of little consequence. It was caused partly by 
some reflection on this clublife, and another 
darker side of it, of which I caught some 
re when I was in London.—A Life for a 

ife. 





ERRONEOUS ESTIMATE OF BOYS. 


Douglas Jerrold was considered a dull boy ; at 
nine years of age he could scarcely read. Gold- 
smith was a very unpromising boy. Dryden, 
Swift and Gibbon in their earliest pieces did not 
show any talent. The mother of Sheridan, her- 
self a literary woman, pronounced him to be the 
dullest and most hopeless of her sons. The 
father of Barrow, the great preacher and writer, 
is said to have exclaimed, “If it please God to 
take away any of my children, I hope it will be 
Isaac.” The injudicious parent regarded the 
lad asa miracle of stupidity, but he afterwards 
proved the glory of his family.— The Teacher. 





A covenant with an unprincipled man is like 
a loose collar about an ape’s neck, which he can 





put on and off at pleasure. 


and republicanism has been the prince’s pursuit 
ever since, and the chances are that he will finally 
bring it about—Clementine and other interme- 
diate unbelievers notwithstanding.” 





DoGaeGyY. 


Dogs know something, or else instinct at times 
prompts to actions which in men would be re- 
garded as indicati of ing shrewdness. 
A case in point. A citizen of this village the 
other day observed three dogs (say big dog, mid- 
dling dog, and little dog) engaged in an earnest 
contest for a refuse bone. After a long but fruit- 
less struggle, middy and little dog gave up and 
went home, apparently, leaving big dog possessor 
of the bone. aiting till his antagonists were 
entirely out of sight, he cast a searching glance 
around, seized the bone, carried it away some 
distance and buried it, to wait till supper time 
before eating it—for they say dogs know when 
Sunday comes, and of course they must know 
when supper time comes, whether supper comes 
with it or not. Big dog departed. Middy, in- 
stead of really going home, went straight in that 
direction till he was out of sight of big dog, and 
then slyly crept to a hiding place where he could 
see big dog and not be seen by him. 

As soon, therefore, as big dog was fairly away, 
middy sprang from his lair, bounded straight to 
the spot, dug up the bone and carried it to anoth- 
er place. Looking carefully around to see if he 
was watched, as ail thieves do, he too dug a 
hole and buried the bone, then trotted off as 
composedly as if he had committed no crime. 
But he lost his booty too, for little dog had done 
as middy had—gone home far enough to get out 
of sight, then skulked and watched and waited, 
till middy had departed in triumph, and when 
middy was fairly away, he rollicked over the 
ground, redug the treasure and buried it in still 
another place. Whether instinct or reason 
guided these canines in their shrewdness, we 
leave to philosophers to decide; but what must 
have been big dog’s feelings at supper time, on 
finding that somebody had stolen his supper ? 
He doubtless delivered an eloquent tirade against 
the dishonesty of the times, as having descended 
from bank cashiers and dogs, but as our reporter 
was not present, we can give no sketch of his 
remarks. We can only sympathize with his 
feelings.—Greenjield Gazette. 








PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 


A letter in the New York Tribune has the fol- 
lowing cheering information : “ Any one not fos- 
silized by conventionalisms, who will vials Eagles- 
wood School, near Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
under the care of the noted philanthropist, 
Theodore Weld, and his wife, Mrs. Angelina 
Grinke Weld, and her sister, Sarah Grinke, ma 
see a sight that willdo their hearts good. ‘Thin! 
of it. A boat club of young ladies from upper 
tendom, daughters of learned professors, reverend 
divines, retired merchants, and first families of 
Fifth Avenue, dressed in gay flannel tunics, 
trimmed with scarlet, reaching only below the 
knee; pants of the same, meeting high boots with 
scarlet tops, taking parts with the young gentle- 
men in hoisting their fine boat, the ‘ Halcyon,’ 
upon their shoulders, and walking off with it a 
quarter of a mile to the shores of the Raritan, 
there launching it upon the water, waving their 
thanks to the gentlemen for their aid, manning 
it (the captain was Miss Manning) with us merry 
a crew as ever set sail. Ah, it gave one high 
hope for the future to see those bright-eyed girls, 
a dozen of them, toss back their curis under their 
boating hats, put their ungloved hands to their 
oars, and bear away with steady sweep into the 
current and stern a head wind, ‘ four miles out 
and three miles back,’ as the captain said, with 
no complaint of weariness. These girls can 
swim, lift weights, play ball, ride and run, ah, 
and get lessons, too; study Greek and Latin, 
and read Shakspeare, and advance equally with 
those who are fitting for Cambridge aud Yale ” 





THE COURSE AT CALCUTTA. 


About six o’clock every evening the beau 
monde of Calcutta begins to take air on the 
course, a very pleasant drive which runs along 
the bank of the river. There are quite as many 
carriages as by the Serpentine in the most 
crowded part of the season; but it must be con- 
fessed that none of them would be likely to excite 
the envy of an owner of a “ fashionable turn out” 
at home—unless, indeed, it might be now and 
then for the sake of their occupants. However 
incongruous @ native driver may look on the box 
of an English ——_ and absurd a couple of 
turbaned grooms painfully crouching behind, or 
standing on one leg each on the “ dickey ” steps, 
a sweet English face, surrounded by the edge of 
a lovely little bonnet, is always a pleasant sight. 
The riding habit, too, is graced by some of these 
pretty faces and figures—the most graceful of 
all being Lady Canning. It is delightful to see 
her canter along, the centre of a brilliant group, 
her intelligent and beautiful eyes animated in 
conversation, or with their not less charming ex- 
pression of repose—flere and gentle at the same 
time.—Once a Week. 
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GYMNASTICS. 

Our people seem at last to be fully aroused 
the importance of regular and systematic m 
cular exercise, so long a part of the educatic 
system of the old world. We allude to the + 
ject now—in the first place, because we are - 
tering upon the season when athletic exer. 
are most necessary and most agreeable; a 
secondly, because there will soon be two g. 
nasia in full blast in this city. Thirty years : 
there was a spasmodic enthusiasm for gymnast: 
started by some educated Germans, the lamen 
Dr. Follen taking the lead, but it turned out 
be only a “ Boston notion.” While it lasted, 
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“AYETTE AND LOUIS NAPOLEON. 


may be interesting to republish the follow- 

xtract from a conversation with Fenimore 

er, in 1832, recorded at the time by N. P. 
is, then in Paris : ss 
\ was calling upon Lafayette one day (said 
Cooper), and was let in by his con! dential 
int, who, it struck me, showed signs of hav- 

omething to conceal. He said his master 

at home, and after a moment's hesitation, 

: way for me to go on as usual, to his private 
a—but I saw there was some embarrassment. 

lked in and found the general alone. He 

‘ved me with the same cordiality as ever, but 

ired with some eagerness who let me in, and 
ther I met an old acquaintance going out. 

d him that his old servant had admitted me, 

that there was certainly something peculiar 

he man’s manner ; but as I had seen no one 
», [knew nothing more. . 

‘Ah,’ said the general, ‘ that fellow put him 
1¢ side room. Git down, and I will tell you. 
rice Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was here two 
iutes ago!’ 2 

“L expressed my surprise, of course, for this 
» in ’33, when it was death for a Bonaparte to 

r France. 

‘ Yes,’ continued the general, ‘and he came 
h @ proposition. He wishes to marry my 
nd-daughter Clementine, unite the republi- 

ists and imperialists, and make himself em- 
or, and make my grand-daughter empress ! 

‘And if it be not an indecent question, I 
, ‘what was your answer, my dear general ? 

“J told him,’ said Lafayette, ‘that my family 
| the American notion on that subject, and 
se husbands for themselves—that there was 
‘oung lady—he might go court her, and if 
iked him, I had no objection.’ 
“Mr. Cooper did not tell us (for of course he 
. not know) how the prince plied his wooing, 
why he failed. The fair Clementine, who 
8, possibly, lost her chance of being an em- 
-s8, married Monsieur de Beaumont, and now 
oresents her rejected admirer as the French 


. \bassadress at the court of Austria. Shortly 


er this visit to Lafayette, Mr. Cooper was in 
ndon, and mentioned to the princess (the 
‘dow of the elder brother of the president of 
vance) this venture of Prince Louis into the 
n of the Orleanists. ‘He is mad,’ was the 
ly reply. But the finger-post of the way 
idness Tice, does not always point truly. At 
v rate, there is a certain ‘method in his mad- 
38,’ for the same match between imperialism 
d republicanism has been the prince’s pursuit 
sr since, and the chances are that he will finally 
ing it about—Clementine and other interme- 
‘ate unbelievers notwithstanding.” 





bDoaeyY. 


Dogs know something, or else instinct at times 
»mpts to actions which in men would be re- 
ded a6 indicat aati 





of ing 
case in point. A citizen of this village the 
ier day observed three dogs (say big dog, mid- 
ung dog, and little dog) engaged in an earnest 
itest for a refuse bone. After a long but fruit- 
3 struggle, middy and little dog gave up and 
nt home, apparently, leaving big dog possessor 
the bone. aiting till his antagonists were 
irely out of sight, he cast a searching glance 
Pm 4 seized the bone, carried it away some 
tance and buried it, to wait till supper time 
ore eating it—for they say dogs know when 
nday comes, and of course they must know 
.on supper time comes, whether es 77 comes 
h it or not. Big dog departed. Middy, in- 


ad of py Ano home, went straight in that 
‘-eetion till 


was out of sight of big dog, and 
aslyly crept to a hiding place where he could 
big dog and not be seen by him. 
As soon, therefore, as big dog was fairly away, 


\ idy sprang from his lair, bounded straight to 


© spot, dug up the bone and carried it to anoth- 
place. Looking carefully around to see if he 
3 watched, as ail thieves do, he too dug a 
‘e and buried the bone, then trotted off as 
mposedly as if he had committed no crime. 
at he lost his booty too, for little dog had done 
middy had—gone home far enough to get out 
sight, then skulked and watched and waited, 
'\ middy had departed in triumph, and when 
ddy was fairly away, he rollicked over the 
ound, redug the treasure and buried it in still 
other place. Whether instinct or reason 
ided Prong canines in their shrewdness, we 
we to philosophers to decide; but what must 
sve been big dog’s feelings at supper time, on 


vading that somebody had stolen his supper ? 
« doubtless delivered on el 





d n elog tirade against 
e dishonesty of the times, as having descended 
om bank cashiers and dogs, but as our reporter 

‘as not present, we can give no sketch of his 

omarks. We can only sympathize with his 

-elings.—Greenjield Gazette. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 
A letter in the New York Tribune has the fol- 


‘owing cheering information: “ Any one not fos- 
silized by conventionalisms, who will: 


visit Eagles- 
wood School, near Perth Amboy, New Jersey, 
inder the care of the noted philanthropist, 
Cheodore Weld, and his wife, os. Angelina 
‘trinke Weld, and her sister, Sarah Grinke, ma: 

ce a sight that will do their hearts good. ‘Think 
f it. A boat club of young ladies from upper 
tendom, daughters of learned professors, reverend 
livines, retired merchants, and first families of 
‘ifth Avenue, dressed in gay flannel tunics, 
rimmed with scarlet, reaching only below the 
‘nee; pants of the same, meeting high boots with 
scarlet tops, taking parts with the young gentle- 
men in hoisting their fine boat, the ‘ Halcyon,’ 
upon their shoulders, and walking off with it a 
juarter of a mile to the shores of the Raritan, 
there launching it upon the water, waving their 
thanks to the gentlemen for their aid, manning 
it (the captain was Miss Manning) with as merry 
a crew as ever set sail. Ah, it gave one high 
uope for the future to see those bright-eyed giris, 
a dozen of them, toss back their curls under their 
boating hats, put their ungloved hands to their 
oars, and bear away with steady sweep into the 
current and stem a head wind, ‘ four miles out 
ind three miles back,’ as the captain said, with 
no complaint of weariness. These girls can 
swim, lift weights, play ball, ride and run, ah, 
and get lessons, too; study Greek and Latin, 
and read Shakspeare, and advance equally with 
those who are fitting for Cambridge and Yale ” 





THE COURSE AT CALCUTTA. 


About six o’clock every evening the beau 
monde of Calcutta begins to take air on the 
course, a very pleasant drive which runs along 
the bank of the river. There are quite as many 
carriages as by the Serpentine in the most 
crowded part of the season; but it must be con- 
fessed that none of them would be likely to excite 
the envy of an owner of a “ fashionable turn out ” 
at home—unless, indeed, it might be now and 
then for the sake of their occupants. However 
incongruous a native driver may look on the box 
of an English carriage, and absurd a couple of 
turbaned grooms painfully crouching behind, or 
standing on one leg each on the “ dickey ” steps, 
a sweet English face, surrounded by the edge of 
a lovely little bonnet, is always a pleasant sight. 
The riding habit, too, is graced by some of these 
pretty faces and figures—the most graceful of 
all being Lady Canning. It is delightful to see 
her canter along, the centre of a brilliant group, 
her intelligent and beautiful eyes ani d in 
conversation, or with their not less charming ex- 


wression of repose—flere and gentle at the 
cime.—Once a Week. ie lea 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Exasmvus.—Your remark is correct. It was in Alexander 
Hamilton’s first political speech that the eloquent 
words occurred :—'* The ts of mankind are 
not to be rummaged for among old parchments or 
musty records; they are written as with a sunbeam in 
the whole volume of human nature, by the hand of 
Divinity itself, and can never be erased or obscured by 
mortal power.” 

“ SypHax.”’—The old English year used to be divided into 
two by Mi day and Midwinter-day. Such 
was the custom of our Saxon ancestors. They have 
Preserved the one title, but the other has been lost in 
be higher and more honored appellation of Christmas 





iv. 

E. E.—Four classes may now be distinguished in the 
Jewish family, viz., Assyrian, Indian, Arabian and 
European Jews. heir various adopted countries have 

ages exercised modifying influences. 

ARtist.—The Royal Academy was founded in the year 
1768. There were at first thirty-six academicians. 

*Centrat Park,’ New York.—The London parks are all 

-. The extent of Kensington Gardens is 261 acres; 
of Hyde Park, 388 acres ; of St. James’s Park, 91 acres; 
of the Green Park, 60 acres; and of the Regent’s Park, 
472 acres. 

Mrs. L. P.—The best Chinese silks are never exported. 

L. J.—Ottar of roses is very rarely obtained in a pure 
state. That which is sold in the Indian bazaars has an 
additional ingredient mixed with it; this is generally 
sandal-wood oil. When we take into account that a 
thousand roses only yield two grains of oil, we cannot 
be surprised at its value. The weight of a rupee of 
this extract, which is about one hundred and seventy- 
six grains, is worth fifty dollars 

“ Inpex.”—The criminal code of Austria, though still se- 
vere, has been modified of late years. At the end of the 
last century a count of a noble family, who had com- 
mitted forgery, had to sweep the public streets in the 
dress of a convict, with his hair cropped, and in chains. 
An old lieutenant-colonel of the guards, who had ap- 
Ppropriated to his own use some money belonging to his 
regiment, had to stand a certain time for three succes- 
sive days in the pillory, and afterwards was sent 
four years to prison. * 

Reronmer.—There are sixty-eight establishments in Paris, 
or public kitchens, for the express object of supplying 
wholesome and properly cooked food to thi c 
classes‘ They are, in some measure, self-supporting, 
and the deficiency is made up by the empress and the 
municipality of Paris. They are attended by Sisters of 
Charity. The food is supplied at about two-thirds of 
its value, but not any portion is given gratuitously. 

V. C.—Strychnia is so intense a bitter that it can even be 
discovered by the taste when dissolved in six hundred 
thousand times its weight of water! 

“Housexerrer,” Plymouth, Mass.—Stains and spots 
may be saken out of mahogany furniture by the use of 
a little aquafortis or oxalic acid and water, by rubbing 
the part with the liquid by means of a cork till the color 
is restored—obeerving afterwards to well wash the wood 
with water, and to dry and polish as usual. 





GYMNASTICS. 

Our people seem at last to be fully aroused to 
the importance of regular and systematic mus- 
cular exercise, so long a part of the educational 
system of the old world. We allude to the sub- 
ject now—in the first place, because we are en- 
tering upon the season when athletic exercises 
are most necessary and most agreeable; and, 
secondly, because there will soon be two gym- 
nasia in full blast in this city. Thirty years ago 
there was a spasmodic enthusiasm for gymnastics, 
started by some educated Germans, the lamented 
Dr. Follen taking the lead, but it turned out to 
be only a “ Boston notion.” While it lasted, the 
fever was universal. All professions and classes 
were represented in it. Doctors of divinity 
climbed masts, and doctors of medicine swung 
dumb-bells. We ourself, then a school-boy of 
tender years, had the honor of pulling at the 
weights by the side of Dr. Beecher. Being an 
innovation, the system, of course, was severely 
ridiculed. D.C. Joh published a carica- 
ture of it, which was full of amusing hits. All 
sorts of accid were rep d as occurring, 
and a corps of surgeons were hard at work ampu- 
tating limbs and performing various other oper- 
ations more improving to science than agreeable 
to sufferers. Gymnastics were never before, and 
have never since been, attempted on so grand a 
scale in Boston; but the enthusiasm died out, 
though the ice was broken and a way made for 
the revival of the spirit of the thing at some 
future time. 

The prejudice against gymnastic exercises 
has long since passed away. Once they were 
thought fitting only for prize-fighters and circus- 
riders. Now it is not thought derogatory to the 
student or professional man to have a bloom on 
his cheek, and a well-developed muscular sys- 
tem. We are even willing to allow a little 
strength and health to the fairer and better por- 
tion of humanity. We are not shocked to see a 
young lady skating ; we think she is no less an 
angel because she happens to swim on shore, 
when upset from a sailing-boat, instead of owing 
her life to a swindler and being compelled to 
marry him by the laws of gratitude; and we do 
not drop her acquaintance because she is able to 
walk ten miles before dinner, as the English girls 
do. Once upon atime the literary man who had 
a fresh color, and used no spectacles, was consid- 
ered an unmitigated humbug; now we graciously 
permit him to enjoy a healthy mind in a sound 
body, and do not necessarily associate diplomas 
and dyspepsia. 

Therefore, we boldly bid “Young America” 
“go in and win.” We tell that young gentle- 
man, on whom the hopes of the future rest, that 
we shall think none the worse of him, if he learns 
to swing a pair of hundred-pound dumb-bells, 
like Dr. Windship ; that we have no objection to 

his being a proficient in the broad and small 
sword and single stick exercises; and that we 
shall not cross him out of our books even if he 
learns how to thrash a bully scientifically upon 
occasion. Provided Young America lives dis- 
creetly, and virtuously attends to his books and 
cultivates the amenities of private life, he has 
our full permission to develop his muscles by 
every manly exercise known to our heroic Saxon 
race. 











Tre Sack or Duranco.—Durango, Mex- 
ico, has been sacked and plundered by a band 
of robbers. It is said thit two hundred persons 
were killed. 





Monire axp Onto RartLroap.—A contract 
has been signed for the completion of the Mobile 
and Ohio Railroad to the Tennessee line. 





Texas.—The ranches on the Texas side of 
the Rio Grande have been abandoned on account 
of Indian depredations. 





RAPIDITY OF MODERN PRINTING. 

“ Can’t you print mea Bible” said a good 
old lady who, some years ago, came into @ 
printing-office in the country. 

“ Certainly,” said a man at the case, who was 
dabbling at the types like a hen picking up corn, 
“certainly, madam, but not just at present. It’ll 
take some time to do it.” 

“Q,” returned the old lady, “for that matter, 
I’m in no great hurry—any time to-day will 
answer.” 

“ To-day!” said the printer, in astonishment. 
“Why, ma’am, you don’t think—” 

“O, yes,” said the good woman, seating her- 
self on a bench and taking out her knitting, “I 
can wait just as wellas not. It’s only about one 
o’clock now, and I s’pose you'll get it done be- 
fore tea-time.” 

“What! print a Bible in an afternoon! Why, 
ma’am, it would take me and my devil a whole 
year to print a Bible.” 

“O, my gracious !” exclaimed the old lady, 
starting up in astonishment; “ you don’t have 
the evil one to work for you, do you?” 

“Evil one? Yes, he’s evil enough, the lazy 
dog.” 

“T wouldn’t have him to print a Bible for me 
on no account. I shouldn’t believe a word on’t, 
if he did, for he’s a liar and the father of lies.” 

“I don’t know whether he is the father of lies 
or not. But he is, true enough, a lying little 
rascal—there’s no trusting him. I mean to can- 
cel his indentures.” 

“ Well, good-by, Mr. Printer—I couldn’t think 
of having a good book done in such a bad office. 
Employ the evil one! O dear!” 

The old lady made her way, with all haste, out 
of the office ; and when it is considered that she 
was unacquainted with the technical language of 
typographers, and did not know the difference 
between the printer’s devil and Old Nicholas him- 
self, it must be owned that her horror was very 
natural. 

The idea of printing a Bible in one afternoon, 
however preposterous it might have been at the 
period of the above dialogue, would not, in the 
present day, appear altogether so much out of 
the way. With st gines and power-p’ » 
books are worked off with a rapidity which old 
John Faust, even with the aid of the devil, with 
whom he was accused of having made a league, 
could never have dreamed of. Ten thousand 
impressions an hour would astonish the ghost of 
the ingenious old Dutchman, if, by any means, 
he should be allowed to visit a modern printing- 
office. “ Furflucht and der tyfel!” he would 
exclaim ; “I neffer tought all dis wen I infents 
de art of brintin’. Vifty gopies in von hour vas 
as mooch as I could do, for de life of me, mit 
mine own bress. But now, mine Cot! dey 
makes no pones of striking off ten tousan’, and 
all mitout de help of a vinger, and yust by de 
obberation of von shteam kettle. Der tyfel!” 








LAFFDAY--A LADY. 

The word lady is an abbreviation of the Saxon 
Laffday, which signifies Breadgiver. The  mis- 
tress of a manor, ata time wheu affluent fam- 
ilies resided constantly at their country man- 
sions, was accustomed, once a week or oftener, 
to distribute among the poor a certain quantity 
of bread. She bestowed the boon with her own 
hands, and made the hearts of the needy glad by 
the soft words and gentle amenities which accom- 
panied her benevolence. The widow and the 
orphan “rose up and called her blessed ’”’—the 
destitute and the afflicted recounted her praises 
—all classes of the poor embalmed her in their 
affections as the Laffday—the giver of bread and 
the dispenser of comfort—a sort of ministering 
angel in a world of sorrow. 





Lrrcest Opera House 1n THE WorLD. 
—They are erecting at Rio de Janeiro an opera 
house which surpasses the celebrated theatres of 
the lyric drama at Milan and Naples, and is four 
times the size of the Royal Italian Opera House, 
Covent Garden, London. The government in 
Brazil sustains the opera. The emperor, who 
takes the lead in the literary and scientific matters 
of the empire, is a great lover of music. The suc- 
cessful plan for this temple of the Muses brought 
Messrs. Green and Deville, of London, about 
$16,000. 





SEvEN MORE NumBers.—We are fast draw- 
ing towards the close of the year 1859, and after 
issuing seven more numbers of our paper, we 
shall come before the reader in an entire new 
dress, with a new and much improved heading, 
and novelettes from the pens of several new con- 
tributors. Our resolve is to keep fully up with 
the spirit of the times. 





House your AnimMaLs.—By an English ex- 
periment it has been proved that sheltered sheep 
eat one-third less of linseed cake and two pounds 
less of turnips per day, and yet the increase of 
those sheltered as compared with those that were 
not, yet consumed more food, was as 56 to 36. 





Patuetic.—A Connecticut tombstone has this 
inscription : ‘‘ Sacred to the memory of Jonathan 
Thompson, a pious Christian, and an affectionate 
husband. His disconsolate widow continues to 
carry on business at the same place as before 
the bereavement.” 





War 1s 1T ‘—How is it that, if a number of 
gentlemen are sitting together, talking sensibly 
upon some sensible subject, and a lady enters, 
they mostly commence talking foolishly, and 
keep it up until she makes her exit * 

Worps or Trceta.—Women grown bad are 
worse than men; because the corruption of the 
best turns to the worst. 








Inpran Batrie.—A battle has taken place 
between a body of Californians and the Pitt 
Indians. Sixty of the latter were killed. 





A DELEGATE pEap.—Mr. Crane, the dele- 
gate elect from the proposed Nevada Territory, is 
dead. 





Prixe’s Peax.—Snow, to the depth of a foot, 
has fallen in the Pike’s Peak gold regions. 
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EDITORIAL INEDROPs, 

Before the present season closes, 274 buildings 
will have been erected in South Boston. 

Of 240 students in Williams College, 203 have 
middle names, and 11 have four initials each. 

The new monument to General Brock at 
Queenstown, Canada, is 190 feet in height. 

In Michigan and Illinois, the corn crop has 
fully equalled the average yield. 

The great falls of Niagara were last summer 
turned into a mere rope-walk. 

Edwin Forrest, it is said, declines to accept any 
theatrical engagement this winter. 

Mr. Bigelow, of the N. Y. Evening Post, thinks 
Napoleon is acting judiciously for Italy. 

Mr. Robert Stephenson, the eminent English 
railway engineer, is dead. 

Mr. Carpenter, a prominent merchant, was 
lately killed at Salt Lake by the Danites. 

The Turkish government has at last succeeded 
in raising a loan by heavy bonuses. 

There was snow at Moosehead Lake a month 
ago. More is expected. 

The number of books copyrighted in Canada 
from 1841 to 1859, amounted to 165. 

In Georgia, tho tax is only two-thirds of a 
mill on the dollar—light enough! 

Mile. Rosa Bonheur is illustrating a work on 
the Agriculture of France. 

A telegraph operator, working ten hours a 
day, earns $75 for his company. 

Wise, the aeronaut, in 234 balloon ascensions, 
met with two accidents. i 

The elegant monument to Henry Clay in 
Lexington, Kentucky, is nearly completed. 

In Paris, Kentucky, 657 mules were lately sold 
for the aggregate of $63,495. 

A story going the rounds of the press that 
“ Peter Parley” is on his last legs, is groundless. 

The body of Mr. Mason, our late minister to 
France, was embalmed and brought home. 

Saxe’s new volume of poems is bound to go 
off the counters like hot cakes. 

Page’s yellow-covered Venus, the N. Y. Sat- 
urday Press calls “ Beauty on the half-shell.” 

Mr. E. Carter, of Cartertown, Md., has an 
eccentric apple-tree that bears two crops yearly. 

All sorts of Book Binding done at this office, 
Magazines, Newspapers and Music. 

The gas-works at Galveston, Texas, were put 
in operation in the month of September. 

A woman was lately burned to death in 
Albany by falling drunk on a stove. 





A HORTICULTURAL ANECDOTE. 

When Sir Francis Carew had rebuilt his 
mansion house at Beddington in Surry, he 
planted the garden with choice fruit-trees. There 
he was twice visited by Queen Elizabeth; and 
Sir Hugh Platt, in his Gardens of Eden, tells a 
curious anecdote relating to one of these visits : 
“T conclude,” says he, “with a conceit of that 
delicate knight, Sir Francis Carew, who, for his 
better accomplishment of his royal entertain- 
ment of our late Queen Elizabeth, led her maj- 
esty to a cherry tree, whose fruit he had of pur- 
pose kept back from ripening at least one month 
after all cherries had taken their farewell of Eng- 
land. This secret he performed by straining a 
tent, or cover of canvass, over the whole tree, 
and wetting it now and then with a scoop, as the 
heat of the weather required ; and so by with- 
holding the b from reflecting upon the 
berries, they grew both great, and were very long 
before they had gotten their perfect cherry color ; 
and when he was assured of her majesty’s com- 
ing, he removed the tent, and a few sunny days 
brought them to their maturity.” 








INCOMPREHENSIBLE.—Corny and Patrick the 
mason were looking at a well-made wall on 
Washington Street, near the Roxbury line, when 
the latter, admiring the work hip, ejaculated, 
“ Faith, an’ that wall wasn’t laid in this country.” 
“How could that be?” was the inquiry. “I 
mean,” he rejoined, “that the man who built 
and laid that same wall was never in this coun- 
try, for such work is only done in the ould 
country.” 








A Lanpiapy’s Oprnion.—“ How do you 
like the character of St. Paul?” asked a person 
of his landlady, one day, during a conversation 
about the old saints and the apostles. “Ah, he 
was a good clever old soul, I know! for he once 
said, you know, that we must eat what is set be- 
fore us, and ask no questions for i sake. 
I always thought I should like him for a boarder.” 








Two Ssarps.—An old man picked up half a 
dollar in the street. ‘Old man, that’s mine,” 
said a keen-looking rascal, “‘so hand it over.” 
“ Did yours have a hole in it?” asked the old 
man. “Yes,” replied the other, smartly. 
“ Then ig is not thine,” mildly replied the old 
man ; “ thee must learn to be a little sharper next 
time, my boy.” 





Heavy Divipenp.—A gentleman in Alloa 
received a letter, which had the following item : 
“Edinburgh, Aug. 25, 1859.—Dear Sir,—En- 
closed I send you four postage stamps, being 
your second and final dividend on the sequestrated 
estate of ——,late of Waterloo Place, Edinburgh.” 





Avarmine Strenctu.—We have just heard 
of a Kentuckian whose amazing strength has 
been attended with very fatal consequences. He 
was eating a slice of bread, when the knife 
slipped and cut him in halves, and two men 
behind him. 





A xnowinc Bacneror.—“A fine gold lady’s 
breast-pin” is advertised as lost. A bachelor 
makes the inquiry if she is a single “gold 
lady,”’ and is willing to be changed. 

On tHE Amoor.—The Russian government 
are about establishing a cotton factory on the 
Amoor River. 





Goop News For THANKsGIvinc.—The 
cranberry crop of Cape Cod is very good, not- 
withstanding the frost. 





Harp T1imes.—Money is worth in San Fran- 
cisco from 24 to 30 per cent. 





foreign tems. 


In the port of Liverpool alone, more than 1000 
officers of comms are employed. 

“« Sweet Aubarn, loveliest village of the plain,” 
is advertised in the Dublin papers as to let. 

Mr. James Sheridan Knowles, the dramatic 
author, is preaching in Ireland with great 
success. 

Liszt, the pianist, has been nominated by the 
pope, Commander of the order of St. Gregory, 
as a recompense for the sacred music which he 
had composed. 

Captain McClintock has declined to receive 
any pecuniary reward from the British govern- 
ment in compensation of his late brilliant service 
in the Arctic regions. 

The members of the criminal classes at 
large in Great Britain have been estimated to 
amount to 135,000, living by the plunder and the 
vices of the community. 

The Prince of Wales is being brought up in 
the way he should go. He is made to attend all 
sorts of lectures. His education will not be 
complete until he visits the United States. 

In Liverpool, England, there is a missionary 
to the hack drivers, and his work during the past 
seven years has been very satisfactory. The 
“cabbies” recently presented him with a 
watch. 

The Bishop of Oxford obtained a charter for 
what is now known as the Amicable Life Assur- 
ance Society, founded in 1706, and justly claim- 
ing iy be the oldest existing institution of the 

ind. 

A young New Yorker “ broke the bank ” three 
times at Baden-Baden this season—once for 
26,000 francs, a second time for 45,000, and a 
third time for—not stated what. The bank 
“ breaks ” at whatever sum it pleases, 

The copper coinage of England is to be re- 
placed by coinage in bronze of a more conveni- 
ent size. The weight of the copper at presert 
in circulation there is 3500 tons, and the profit 
on calling in and recoining that large quantity 
would amount to £92,000. 

The North China Herald says: “ Opium is 
becoming the winter crop of several of the Chi- 
nese provinces, where the country produce is fast 
superseding the Turkey and the inferior classes 
of the Malya by > It is largely used for inter- 
mixture with the dearer Patub and Malya. The 
juice has an acrid taste. In cultivation the 
Chinese look more to quantity than quality.” 


Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


Every anniversary of a birthday is the dispel- 
ling of a dream. 

In order to deserve a true friend you must first 
learn to be one. 

Health constitutes the happiness of the body— 
virtue that of the mind. 

If we expect to live with Christ in heaven, we 
must live to him on earth. 

It is easier to increase our wants, be it ever so 
much, than to reduce them, be it ever so little. 

He who labors for mankind, without a care for 
himself, has already begun his immortality. 

To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, 
amidst all the shocks of the world, marks a 
great and noble spirit. 

Heaven ever renders her dews to the earth, 
but earth seldom, or never, renders her dues to 
heaven. 

Relieve misfortune quickly. A man is like an 
egg—the longer he is kept in hot water the 
harder he is when taken out. 

To know exactly how much mischief may be 
ventured upon with impunity is knowledge 
enough for a little great man. 

We should forget that there was any such 
thing as suffering in the world, were we not occa- 
sionally reminded of it through our own. 

It is often better to have a great deal of harm 
happen to one ; a great deal may arouse you to 
remove what a little will only accustom you to 
endure. 


We should manage our fortune as we do our 
health—enjoy it when good, be patient when it 
is bad, and never apply violent remedies except 
in an extreme necessity. 

With much delicacy and grace was it said of 
Jane Taylor, “ You only knew that the stream 
of literature had passed over her mind by the 
fertility it left behind it.” 

Friendship does not consist in words, in great 
dinners, or unmeaning smiles. Show me the 
man who will break his last loaf with me, and I 
will call that man friend. 

Wounds, healed when the body is in health, 
sometimes break out afresh in sickness ; but evil 
passi and propensities, that seem cured in 
sickness, often break out afresh in health. 

One contented with what he has done, stands 
but small chance of becoming famous for what 
he will do. He has laindowntodie. The grass 
is already growing over him. 

















Hoker’s Budget. 


The dress of a frivolous coquette, however 
abundant, is next to nothing. 

A fine woman, says the New York Post, like 
a locomotive, draws a train after her, scatters 
the sparks and transports the mails. 

Why are poets like children’s toys? They 
are given to a muse (amur*}, and indulge in 
fancy (infancy). 

Swinging is said by the doctors to be a good 
exercise for the health; but we have known 
many # poor wretch come to his death by it. 

Supposing you have got a fish, when is it like 
a flower ! hen you have got a mignonette 
(him in your net). 

A farmer in Scotland, sowing a field of tur- 
nips, appropriated a ridge fur the accommoda- 
tion of the public, with this label, “ You are 
requested to steal out of this spot.” 

Crinolines appear to have been so generally 
adopted by ladies with a viex of acquiring the 
title, hitherto engrossed by dandies of the 
stronger sex, of extensive sweils. 

“ Here’s Webster on a bridge,” said Mrs. 
Partington, as she handed to Ike a new una- 
bridged dictionary. “ Stady it contentively, and 
you will gain a great deal of inflammation.” 

It’s very pleasant to meet a suspicious look- 
ing individual in a lonely road on a dark night, 
who carries a very thick stick, and wishes to 
know what time it is. 

It isa common saying of moralists that the 
lower order of animals have not the vices of 
man, yet it is certain that some of the insects are 
back-biters, and all of the quadrupeds talv- 
bearers. 

An editor of a paper out west, having been 
elected overseer of the poor, said, on accepting 
the office, that his long experience in a printing- 
office gave him the most admirable qualifications 
for that office. 

“ Why don’t you put on a clean shirt?” said 
a swell the other night to a companion, “ then 
the girls will smile on you as they do on me.” 
“ Everybody can’t affurd to wear a clean snirt 
every day as you can,” was the reply. “ Why 
not?” asked white collar. ‘‘ Because,” said 
soiled collar, ‘everybody's mother isn’t a wash- 
erwoman.” 





Quill and Scissors. 


While repairing the break in the Croton water 
pipes in New York, it was discovered that the 
»ipes, all the way from Croton Lake to the city, 
ove been a swimming pond for the fish. Num- 
| bers of white and yellow bass were found, and 

as fast as found were roasted by the laborers at 
| the great resin fires kept up one night, and eaten 
with avidity. One of the fish thus caught was 
nine inches in length. 

The Lyons (France) journals state that in 
several workshops and manufactories in that city 
the practice of paying workmen on Mondays, 
instead of Saturdays, has been introduced ; and 
they recommend that it should be generally imi- 
tated, as worcmen who are paid on Saturdays 
are tempted, from having nothing to do on Sun- 
days, to waste their wages in cafes and public 
houses. 

The Dublin Times says that during a late 
thander-storm there, an immense quantity of 
shells fell from the clouds upon the grass plots 
in the Library-Square of Trinity College. The 
yrass at first was perfectly white with them. 
They are chiefly of two kinds, the conch and the 
common cornua. Some are without the living 
snail, while in others animal life is existent. 

A company has recently been formed in Mo- 
bile, Alabama, for the purpose of fostering the 
culture of the grape. During the few months 
of their existence as a company, they have 
sy oo eighty acres of land, twenty of which 

ave been planted with the Catawba grape. The 
vines are growing in a most flourishing manner. 

The Paris Pays publishes a long notice of the 
performance of Biondin on the tight rope at Ni- 
agara, the terrible conclusion of which was a fall 
into the raging cataract. The sun, it is stated, 
came out from the clouds when he was half way 
across his rope, and dazzled, he lost his balance 
and fell. His body had not been discovered. 

The prevailing mode of arranging the hair for 
young ladies, styled a l’ Imperatrice, is now 
slightly modified. The hair is patted down the 
middle of the forehead, arranged in rich ban- 
deaus, and then wound round the head in a 
double plait, forming a diadem ; on the back of 
the head is placed a velvet bow with low ends. 

George H. Wyatt, well known as a theatrical 
manager and comic actor, died suddenly in 
Waterbury, Conn., recently. While on the stage 
in the second act of Uncle Tom's Cabin, he was 
taken with palpitation of the heart, and was 
carried to his hotel, where he died in fifteen 
minutes. 

The discovery of Seneca oil in Crawford 
county, Penn., is said to be creating consider- 
able excitement in that section. The oil is ob- 
tained by boring into the ground about seventy 
feet, and in its crude state is worth forty cents 
per gallon. 

William M. Hall, a Syracuse merchant, who 
absconded some two years since with the avails 
of his property and some $6000 obtained on 
forged endorsements, was lately captured at 
Cleveland, Ohio, on his way back from Pike's 

‘eak. 

The German Journal of Frankfort announces 
the betrothal of the Archduke Louis Victor, 

younger brother of the Emperor of Austria (born 

ay 15, 1842), with the Princess Chariotte, 
eg my sister of the Empress of Austria (born 

Feb. 22, 1847). 

Recently the employees at the Hartford car- 
tridge works, both women and men, went out to 
a target shoot, and the women handled the rifle 
quite as creditably as did their male compan- 
ions, carrying off their fall share of the prizes. 

A firm in Portsmouth, Virginia, has received 
a consignment of two tierces of sugar and two 
tierces of molasses from Liberia. The sugar 
was raised by Charles Cooper, a colored man 
who went from Portsmouth in 1856. 

A daughter of John Cahill, of New Hartford, 
two years old, was playing with an elder sister 
recently, when her clo took fire, and before 

i could be obtained, she was burned to 








death. 


A despatch from Leavenworth says that gold 
to the amount of $250,000 has been received 
from Pike’s Peak during two weeks, lately, in 
that and the adjoining counties. 

The Masons of San Francisco have purchased 
alot on the corner of Montgomery and Post 
Streets for $92,000, and will erect a building 
worth $100,000 on it. 

A Dashaway Association, similar to those in 
California, has been formed in New York, with 
Orville Gardner as president. 

A oo who spoke of having been struck 
by a lady’s beauty, was advised to kiss the rod. 





Marriages. 

In this city, by Rev. Dr. Blagden, Mr. James T. Dud- 
ley, of Richmond, Va., to Miss Lizzie 8. Hinckley. 

By Rev. Mr. Blaikie, Mr. Duncan A. McKenzie, of Fred- 
ericton, N. B., to Miss Catherine Tufts, of Malden 

By Rev. Mr. King, Mr. Charlies ©. Norris to Miss Nellie 
N. Lincoin. 

By Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. George H. Sprague to Miss 
Mary Ellen Morrill. 

By Rev. Mr. Stone, Mr. Hanson N. Sleeper to Miss 
Elmena R. Housley. 

By Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. Edward P. Thayer to Miss 


By Professor Huntington, Mr Samuel A. Mansfield, of 
Philadelphia, to Miss Georgiana M. Pierce 

At Charlestown, by Kev. Mr. Hempstead, Mr. Cyrus 0. 
Conant to Miss Eunice E. Kendrick. 

At Roxbury. by Rev. Mr Patton, Mr. Constant 8. 
Dodge to Miss Ellen Kibbler. 

At Cambridge, by Kev. Mr. Pervear, Mr. John E. Rice 
to Miss Martha Whitne: 

At Swampscot, by Rev Mr Mudge, Mr. Warren A 
Lewis, of Lynn, to Miss Lucy Jane Homans 

At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Gale, Mr. Walter Thorpe, 
of Blackstone, to Miss Eliza Jane Ellery 

At Bradford, by Rev. Mr. Seymour, Mr. George F 
Choate, of Salem, to Miss Abbie P. Coggewell 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. George 1 
Frost to Miss Abigail Sanford. 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr Parker. Mr. Thomas 
Cornish, Jr, of Plymouth, to Miss Emily C. Sturtevant 

At Springfield, Vt., by Rev. Mr. Frost, Captain James 
Hl. Little. of Boston, to Miss Isadora P. Messer 

At Wells, Me., by Kev Mr. Wileon, Mr. Nehemiah P. 
Mann, Jr.. of Boston, to Mies Henrietta Jacobs 

At Baltimore. by Rev. Mr. Fulier, Mr. Franklin W 
Smith, of Boston, to Miss Laura Bevan 








Deaths. 


Ip this city, Mr. Daniel Munroe, 84; Mra. Betsey If 
Kingman, 67; Mr. Albert G. Lyon. 39; Mrs. Diana F 
Hastings, 33; Mrs Sarah & Ward, 3); Mr. Nathaniel ht 
Homes, 74, Mr. Benjamin A. Gould, 74; Mis# Louira J 
Lewis, 29, Mrs Mary Belcher, 47; Mr. Robert Gillespie, 4.; 

At Somerville, Mr. Edward A. Greene, 22 

At Brookline, Mr. Joseph B. Wright, 42 

At Wert Newton, Mr. Caleb Pratt. 75 

At Melrose, Mr. George W. Barrett, 56. 

At Salem, Mrs. Lydia Bean, 64 

At Ipswich, Mrs Mebitable Merifield, 4 

At Salisbury, Mr. Alonzo Morrison, 24; Mra. Bally 
Bartlett, 54 

At Newburyport, Mrs. Ann H. Shapleigh, 64. 

At Dover. Mr Calvin Barden, [4 

At Walpole, Miss Frances Lord, 12 

At Wilbraham, Mr Rufus Jones, 85 

At Lowell, Mr Ebenezer 0. Fifield, 78 

At Acton, Mr. Bilas Piper, 67 

At Fairhaven, Mr Timothy Tripp, 81 

At Stoughton, Mre Sarah Glover, 73 

At Kingston, Mise Catherine Russell, 45. 

At Cohasset, Miss Jane Wilicutt, 21 

At South Scituate, Mr. Elijah Clapp 8. 

At Maorfield, Mrs Mary Oakman, 74 

At West Townsend, Deacon Thomas Warren, 77 

At New Bedford, Mr. John 8. Allen, 27; Mr. John 
Richards. 46 

At Williamstown, Mr Reuben &. Hazen, 20 

At Nantucket, Mr. Inase Myrick. 74 

At Swanton, Vt.. Mre Julia Elizabeth Rich, 30 

At Brunswick, Me. Mr. Jowiah F. Tappan. 73 

At New York, Mr. William Bireh, 27 

At Chicago, Ill , Mr. Josiah U. Gerould, 28 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
THE RIBBON. 


BY WILLIE £. PABOR. 


A ribbon, blue as April skies, 
I cherish as @ treasure; 
For in it a sweet story lies, 
On which I muse with pleasure. 


For when the fields were white with snow, 
And icy cold the weather, 

No wintry weather we did know, 
As, sitting close together, 


I said to her, for sweet love's sake— | 
Since love was such @ treasure: 
“0, dear and darling, let me take 
‘The wedding finger ’s measure!"’ 


I called her pet names, dear and dove, 
My life, my heart's sure idol, 

And tramed the sweetest terms of love, 
And whispered of a bridal. 


But all the while she whispered, ‘‘ No! 
Dear friends we could be ever; 

But nearer ties we could not know— 
No, never, never, never!” 


But still I kept the ribbon blue, 
The wedding finger ’s measure, 
Hoping, as lovers often do, 
One day to win the treasure. 


And hope and earnest love at last 
Were victors—words were spoken 

That made us both forget the past, 
Tn bliss as yet unbroken. 


For then ere long at altar’s base 
One moment we did linger, 

And ere we left the holy place, 
Upon the wedding finger 


I placed the symbol of the vow, 
That time will only strengthen; 

And dearer make than it is now, 
And with life's season lengthen. 


Love triumphed, for that love was true; 
I won the wished-for treasure ; 

And so I keep the ribbon blue, 
The wedding finger ’s measure, 


In memory of that one hour 
Bygone and fled forever; 

In token of love’s wondrous power, 
That ‘‘ ever’ made from “‘ never.” 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE WAGGISH CAPTAIN: 
—oR,— 


A STRANGE SAIL ON THE WEATHER BOW. 


BY JOHN H. UNDERWOOD. 


‘Take him all in all, we shall never look upon his like 
again.” 


Caprarn Francis Jotun, at the date of 
the events chronicled in this narrative, was the 
commander of a “Liverpool liner”—a fine 
packet ship of fifteen hundred tons, ranning be- 
tween New York and the “old country,” and 
making all her passages in remarkably quick 
time, without accident or the loss of so much as 
a studding-sail boom. There'were two causes 
for these uniformly successful trips—the first of 
which was the go-ahead disposition of the cap- 
tain, which was still tempered down by prudence 
to the happy medium between reckless daring 
and too much timidity; the other was the kind 
treatment which the crew of the Fleetwing ever 
received from their superior, and which prompted 
them to make the interests of the ship their own, 
and perform their duty with a hearty good will. 

Jolliman’s name was descriptive of his dispo- 
sition, for he was truly a jolly man, and his bap- 
tismal appellation—shortened into Frank by his 
familiar acquaintances—was no less emblematic 
than his surname, for it described a quality 
which he eminently possessed, viz., frankness. 
Of genuine honesty, kindly feeling towards his 
fellow-men, and jovial good humor, he had more 
than is found in one man of a thousand, and all 
who knew him respected and esteemed him. 

He was a large, fine-looking man, six feet two 
inches in height, with corresponding breadth of 
shoulders and depth of chest, muscular limbs, 
and a large and still i ing develop of 
the region encircled by the waistband, a full, 
round face, luxuriant beard, whiskers and moas- 
tache, and clear blue eyes, which, while they 
could awe the insubordinate into cheerful obedi- 
ence, or pierce the hypocrite to the very soul, far 
more frequently beamed with humor, or twinkled 
with merriment. In short, he possessed the or- 
ganization which is most favorable to mental 
superiority. Nature had been lavish of the raw 
material, when she made him, and there was 
nothing small or mean about him, either phys- 
ically, mentally or morally. 

His age was thirty-five, and he was the happy 
possessor of a pretty wife and two lovely chil- 
dren, who sometimes, though seldom, accom- 
panied him on his voyages, living for the greater 
part of the time in a charming little cottage on 
the banks of the Hudson, happy in the socicty 
of the husband and father while the Fleetwing 
was in the port of New York, and impatiently 
counting the days of his absence while she was 
ploughing the blue Atlantic. 

If Captain Jolliman had a fault (as who of us 
has not ?), it was an inveterate habit of practical 
joking ; though his jokes were always harmless to 
their subject, and so good naturedly inflicted, 
that it was almost impossible for the victim him- 
self to refrain from joining the laugh at his own 

expense. Asa boy, he had been celebrated for 
his sly tricks of this kind at school; as a youth, 
he had enjoyed a high reputation fur waggery 
and practical joking; and his conduct as a man, 
holding the dignified position of commander, 
would seem to indicate that the ruling passion 
had “ grown with his growth and strengthened 
with his strength.” 

On shipboard, he had of course an excellent 
opportunity to gratify his love of fun; and the 
fear of being victimized by some of his droll 
arrangements, kept officers and crew almost con- 
stantly on the alert to fulfil their respective 
duties, for if any one attempted to shirk, or play 
the soger, he was very certain to be discovered in 
the act by Captain Jolliman, and “ brought up 
with a round turn,” to become the laughing-stock 
of the whole ship's company. 

On one of the Fleetwing’s passages from Liv- 





erpool, it chanced that she was manned with an 
entirely new set of hands, with the exception of 
two veteran salts, who had sailed with Jolliman 
ever since the handle of captain had been attached 
to his name. The Fleetwing’s mate had been 
unexpectedly offered the command of an Amer- 
ican ship, at Liverpool, and the second mate had 
gone with him in the capacity of chief mate. 
The other two officers had left the ship for 
another, merely to gratify the restless love of 
variety which characterizes Jack Tar, wherever 
he is; and the men who were shipped in their 
places were strangers to Captain Jolliman, and, 
of course, not aware of his joking propensities. 
For the first few days of the homeward pas- 
sage, no unusual event occurred to cause an ex- 
citement aboard, or otherwise relieve the mo- 
notony which is always more or less i bl 


drive sleep so far from the lubbers’ eyes, that | 
they’ll keep the rest of this watch, at least.” 

As he spoke, he seized a buoy—a painted float 
belonging to the quarter-boat, aud sometimes 
used in mooring her—and gave it a “sea toss” 
to leeward. It was painted with black and red 


water, even in the obscurity of a moonless night. 
“ Buoy overboard!” shouted the captain, at 
the top of his voice, pronouncing the first word 
nearly as if it had been boy. “ Hard down your 
helm! Brace aback the main yard. Lay aft 
here, some of you, and lower the quarter-boat,” 
he continued. 

“ Boy overboard !” repeated the men in the 
waist, and “ boy overboard!” was echoed from 
stem to stern; while in a moment all was bustle 





r 
from sea life; but Captain Jolliman, according 
to his custom, had kept a weather eye upon his 
new mates and men, and found that they were 
none of them likely to become distinguished for 
extreme wakefulness, while having charge of the 
deck at night. 

He said nothing, but, like Pat, “kipt up a 
deuce of a thinkin’,” and revolved various plans 
in his mind for bringing to pass a better state of 
things, and having a lark at the same time. 

One pleasant night he crept sofily on deck, in 
the middle watch, and, as he expected, found 
everybody asleep, except the two old sailors be- 
fore mentioned, who chanced to be, one at the 
wheel and the other on the look-out. 

“ This is something new for the Fleetwing,” 
said he to the helmsman, pointing to the mate, 
who was placidly slumbering on a hen-coop. 

“ Yes, sir. It’s all hands to caulk now.” 

“TI wonder if I can’t rouse the watch without 
speaking a word.” 

“Tf you can’t, sir, nobody can,” replied the 
hel delighted at the prospect of sport. 

“ Well, keep quiet, and we'll see what can be 
done.” 

So saying, the captain descended to the main 
deck, stepped quietly to the main fife-rail, and let 
go the topgallant sheets; then springing to the 
starboard rail and performing the same operation 
upon the topsail halyards, he dodged into the 
forward cabin. The topsail yard, of course, 
came down by the ran, and the rattling of the 
halyard blocks, the flapping of the topsail and 

pgall il, and the threshing of the slack 
ropes, made sufficient noise to wake the sleepers 
from their pleasant dreams, and bring them all, 
the mate included, immediately upon their feet. 

The captain hastened through the cabin, and 

ded the panion-way, appearing on deck 
just as the mate had succeeded in tearing his 
eyes open, and had discovered the cause of the 
noise. 

“What's the matter, Mr. Bell?’ asked the 
captain. 

“The maintopsail halyards have parted, sir,” 
promptly replied the mate. “I noticed yester- 
day that the fall had got badly chafed in the 
leading block, and intended to sec to it directly.” 

“ Perhaps it is so,’ replied the captain, “ but 
Iam so fully persuaded that you are mistaken, 
that I will agree to give you a dollar for every 
rope-yarn in the whole fall that you find 
chafed off.” 

The mate stared at the captain with surprise ; 
but he could see nothing in that placid counte- 
nance which would indicate a desire to quiz him, 
and perplexed to know what the “ old man” was 
driving at, he hastened to the topsail halyards, 
which, to his astonishment, he found in good 
condition from one end to the other. 

“String out on the maintopsail halyards, 
men. Hoist the yard!” he exclaimed. And 
the men began to “ swig” away at the rope. 

The captain walked forward to the break of 
the poop, ard stood calmly looking on during 
the operation. 

“To’gallant sheets haul home!” cried the 
mate, when the halyards had been made fast. 

“ Did you find the fall chafed off, Mr. Bell?” 
asked the captain. 

“No, sir—I was mistaken; the belaying-pin 
was broken.” 

“What! 
that?” 

“No, sir,” replied the mate, in some confu- 
sion. “ You see the last time the yard was 
hoisted, they made the halyards fast toa wooden 
pin by mistake.” 

“Just let me look at that broken pin a mo- 
ment, Mr. Bell.” 

For an instant, the mate was nonplussed ; but 
again a ready lie sprang to his relief. 

“T chucked it overboard, sir.” 

“Mr. Bell,” exclaimed Captain Jolliman, 
laughing, in spite of himself, “you didn’t tell 
me of all your accomplishments when you ap- 
plied for a mate’s berth in the Fleetwing.” 

“What do you mean, sir ?” 

“ You didn’t state that you were so skilled in 
the use of the ‘long bow.’” 

“Do you intend to call me a liar, in the 
presence of the crew, sir?” cried the mate, turn- 
ing red as a boiled lobster. (The men who were 
standing round the mainmast had been laughing 
“consumedly” at this brief dialogue.) 

“O no, sir—I don’t say you lie, but if Z had 
said just what you have, I should call it a slight 
exaggeration of the real facts. However, I guess 
the topsail halyards wont get ‘chafed off’ again 
at present—so we will drop the subject, if you 
please. Haul taut the weather main brace, sir; 
then get a pull on your sheets fore and aft.” 
And the captain walked away. 

Growling somewhat, in an undertone, the mate 
obeyed the captain’s orders. The running gear 
onthe mizzen having been tautened, the men 
commenced the same operation upon the sheets 
and halyards of the main, while one of the boys 
in the watch remained upon the poop to “lay 
up” the ropes. 

The captain was slowly pacing the deck, when 
suddenly his eye fell upon the boy, and a lum- 
inous idea occurred to him. 

“Joe,” said he, “run down in the cabin and 
stay there till I call you. 
and ask no questions.” 

The boy silently obeyed, and 
turned to the helmsman, saying : 











an iron belaying-pin break like 


Keep out of sight, 


the captain 


and confi aboard—the startling announce- 
ment effectually exciting the sleepy crew to a 
state of activity, and entirely driving from the 
mind of the mate the transient feeling of vexa- 
tion at the captain’s sarcastic remarks. 

“Bear a hand, men!” cried the captain, ap- 
parently in a high state of excitement. “ Round 
in on your weather maim brace—so belay! Top- 
sail brace. Make fast all, Man the quarter- 
boat. Jump in, Mr. Bell, and pull directly 
astern. With a will, men, or we shall lose the 
buoy. There! lower away the boat. Let go 
your falls. Unhook the tackles. Pull, my 
hearties! Bend your oars. Hurra now—save 
the buoy, if it is a possible thing!” 

And away went the boat, containing the mate 
and six men, in the direction which the captain 
had indicated. 

“Poor Joe!” exclaimed one of the men who 
had been left behind, as he stood with his watch- 
mates at the lee rail, watching the quarter-boat 
as it alternately rose in sight upon the crest of a 
wave and disappeared in the trough of the sea. 
“Poor Joe! I’m afeard it’s all day with him. 
His chance is mighty small, this dark night.” 

“I wonder how he fell overboard,” said one. 

“T don’t know. The last time I saw him, he 
was layin’ up the ropes on the poop.” 

“Poor feller—he’s bound for Davy Jones’s 
locker, sure enough!” exclaimed another. 

“ Silence on deck!” cried the captain. 

The talking ceased, and every one strained his 
eyes to gaze after the fast receding baat which 
had become like a speck on the water. Sud- 
denly a faint shout was heard from the boat’s 
crew. 

“ They see the buoy!” exclaimed the captain. 

A few minutes of silence followed, and then a 
clear, ringing cheer arose from the distant 
quarter-boat, followed by three times three rous- 
ing huzzas which, even at that distance, sounded 
more like shouts of merriment at some unex- 
pected discovery, than the spontaneous expres- 
sion of pleasure at rescuing a fellow-being from 
a watery grave. 

“Stand by to give them three cheers and a 
tiger, as they come alongside. They’ve got the 
buoy, without a doubt,” exclaimed the captain. 
And the men crowded around the davits to greet 
the rescuers and the rescued. 

In a few minutes the boat had nearly reached 
the ship, and the men had taken off their hats to 
have them ready for swinging in the air, when 
their comrades came alongside. 

“Joe!” called the captain. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded the boy, springing up 
the companion way. 

An audible expression of astonishment broke 
from the lips of the men, at this unexpected 
apparition. 

“ Silence!” cried the captain. “ Look out for 
the boat and be sure to give her three rousing 
cheers before you run her up to the davits. You, 
Joe, stand in the mizzen rigging, and make a 
bow to Mr. Bell as the boat comes alongside.” 

“Ay, ay, sir.” And the boy stationed himself 
in the mizzen chains. 

He had heard everything which had been 
spoken on deck, and fully comprehended the 
trick which Captain Jolliman was playing. The 
men, too, by this time began to “ smell a rat,” 
and stood ready to do their share of the work 
when the time arrived for “the laugh to 
come in.” 

“Ship your oars. Fend off from the side,” 
cried the mate. And in a moment more, the 
quarter-boat was directly under the davits. 

“Have you got the buoy, Mr. Bell?” asked 
the captain. 

“Yes, sir, there’s your buoy and be hanged to 
him!” replied the mate, tossing the float upon 
the ship’s deck. “ You sent me on a wild-goose 
chase, and I suppose I shall have to acknowledge 
the corn. Hoist away the boat, you lubbers !” 
he cried, glancing fiercely at the men who were 
leaning over the quarter-rail convulsed with 
laughter. 

Instead of obeying this order, they swung their 
hats in the air and gave vent to three times three 
thundering cheers, which made the welkin ring, 
while Joe, taking off his hat, made a succession 
of very low bows to the angry mate, who stood 
in the stern sheets of the boat, as furious as a dog 
with a tin-kettle tied to his tail. 

“What the deuce are you grinning at, you 
young monkey?” cried the officer, aiming a 
blow at the boy with the boat-hook. 

“Joe is obeying my orders. Please to let him 
alone,” quickly replied the captain. 

“ Hoist this boat, or I’ll take the hide off of 
every mother’s son of you!” roared the mate. 

And amid perfect yells of laughter from the 
men in the boat, as well as those aboard the ship, 
she was run up to the davits. 

“T should like thundering well to know how 
that buoy got overboard,” muttered the mate, 
as he stepped upon the poop. 

“T can easily tell you,” replied the captain, 
who had overheard this remark. “I threw it 
overboard.” 

“ Well, what the deuce did you do it for ad 
demanded the mate, forgetting, in his anger, the 
respect which was due to the “old man.” 

“T sent it to look for that broken belaying-pin 
which you chucked overboard, Mr. Bell!” 

At this reply, the men roared again; and the 
mate turned as many colors as @ dying dolphin. 

“ Now, boys,” continued the captain, “ I have 
a few words to say to you which I wish you to 








“Now, Jack, you shall see some sport. I'll 


remember. I want no caulkers aboard my ship. 








You came aboard to work the ship and perform | 


| leave the ship to take care of herself. You have 
watch and watch, and when you are compelled | night following the conversation between Captain 
to work hard at night, there shall be no job given | Jolliman and Joe the sailor-boy, and at six bells, 
| out the nextday, As long as you do your duty 


stripes, and could easily be distinguished in the | 


faithfully, you shall be treated kindly; but if | 
Tever again come on deck at night and find this | 
watch asleep, I shall give you something to do | 
more disagreeable than picking up a buoy. So 
remember. Now you may go forward.” 

Of course a due share of this harangue was 
intended for the officers of the watch, and they 
were not slow to understand it. The mate and 
his fellow-oflicer held a long consultation after 
the captain went below, and finally decided that 
the joke to which they had been subjected was 
too good to be offended at; that the “old man” 
had treated them better thun they would have 
done, had they stood in his shoes; that his de- 
mand was perfectly reasonable; and lastly, that 
the men in the watch should never be suffered to 
caulk again, while only one of the officers should 
go to sleep ata time—the other remaining awake 
to give due notice of the captain’s approach! 

This arrangement was directly put in force, 
and for several nights following the accident to 
the buoy, the port watch were kept in a wakefal 
condition by divers “eye openers,” such as 
“dry pulls” at the weather main brace, useless 
swigs at the fore and miain tacks, et id omne 

genus ; while the mate and third dickey alter- 
nately slumbered and watched, and thus com- 
pletely deceived the old man, who took occasion 
to appear on deck every night when he was least 
expected, but never again caught the officers of 
the port watch napping; for the moment he 
opened his state-room door, the one whose turn 
it was to be on the alert would quietly arouse his 
fellow, and by the time the captain had mounted 
the companion way ladder, both would be en- 
gaged in an animated conversation upon some 
point of seamanship, or whistling “ Hail Colum- 
bia” over the weather rail. 

“So far, good,” quoth the captain to himself, 
when he had become satisfied that the port watch 
were cured of their caulking propensities. “‘ Now 
it remains to give the star-bowlines a lesson, for I 
perceive that they have not yet profited by the 
example of their shipmates. Let me see—how 
shall Ido it? I must get up a different and 
more extensive programme of performances for 
this occasion, for I am literally dying for a bit of 
fun.” And the captain cogitated deeply. 

The result of his deliberations seemed satis- 
factory, for with a merry twinkle in his eye, he 
stepped on deck and called for “Joe!” 

Joe was busily engaged in one of the “ fancy” 
b hes of hip, namely, cleaning the 
brass-work about the quarter-deck, and he obeyed 
the summons with alacrity—hoping that he was 
about to receive an order to assist the steward 
(as had frequently happened), in which case he 
would probably find an opportunity to “ scoff” 
(eat) an abundance of cabin dainties, and 
“hook” as many “manavelens” as the capac- 
ity of his pockets would allow. 

“ Go down in my state room, Joe,” said the 
captain, “and take all the books from my 
shelves, and all the articles from the drawers, 
and arrange them in better order.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” replied Joe, hastening into the 
cabin, somewhat disavpointed at finding that his 
destination was not the pantry, but comforting 
himself with the reflection that there was plenty 
of wine and soft biscuit in the captain’s closet. 

In a few moments the captain followed Joe 
into the cabin, and entered his state-room just in 
time to find the boy standing upon a stool in 
front of the closet, with his head inserted be- 
tween the upper shelf and the ceiling, and pro- 
ducing sundry mysterious sounds with his throat 
and organs of mastication. 

“Whistle, Joe! Whistle, while you’re at that 
closet,” cried the captain. 

Joe started, for he was just in the act of in- 
serting the neck of a wine bottle between his 
lips, but, being caught in flagrante delictu, he 
was too shrewd to arouse the captain’s anger by 
a denial of the fact, so he instantly replied : 

“Yes, sir, l was just a-going to do so, but I 
found I should have to wet my whistle first.” 

“ Joe,” exclaimed the captain, laughing at the 
boy’s impudence, “ why is it that all sailor boys 
will steal?” 

“1 s’pose it’s the natur’ o’ the beast,” replied 
Joe, coolly. 

“O, Joe, you’re a depraved youth—but listen 
to me now: Never mind fixing the shelves now 
—I sent you here for another purpose. I’m 
going to get up @ little fun with the starboard 
watch to-night, and I want you and Jack and 
Sam to help me. Now I will tell you my plan, 
and you must repeat it to Jack and Sam without 
letting anybody else hear you.” 

The captain then unfolded his scheme in all its 
details to the wide awake lad, who fully compre- 
hended all that was said. 

“Now,” continued Jolliman, “can I trust you 
to get Jack and Sam posted and ready for the 
parts they are to play ?”” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ What are you going to tell them ? 
see how well you remember.” 

Joe repeated what the captain had said to him 
in nearly the same words, for he had an excel- 
lent memory. 

“ That’s right—you’re good for it,”’ replied the 
captain. ‘“ Now go forward and set the ball in 
motion. Tell the men to be ready at five bells in 
the first watch, and come aft here without dis- 
turbing the watch on deck. Here—fill your 
pockets with these biscuits, if you wish to, and 
then away with you.” 

Joe crammed his pockets to the extent of their 
capacity, and then hastened forward, overflowing 

with delight at the prospect, not only of the 
promised sport, but of the “reward of merit,” | 
which he knew he should receive from Captain | 
Jolliman if he served him faithfully. Jack and 
Sam were the two men before mentioned as hav- 
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were no less active in getting themselves up for 
| your duty, not to go to sleep on the wateh and | their own roles. 


The star-bowlines kept the first watch on the 


the whole number, with the exception of the 


helmsman, were wrapped in the soundest slum- 
bers. The night was extremely dark, and the 
huge hull of the Fleetwing, as close hauled to 
saad and running ten knots an hour, she ca- 
reened over the billows, seemed like a wedge to 
pierce the inky black space about her which was, 
almost tangible. 

Captain Jolliman was up and dressed and sat 
in his stateroom as if in momentary cxpecta- 
tion of a summons on deck. The helmsman 
was in great glee, muttering softly to himself and 
occasionally slapping his trousers pocket in which 
a hard silver was plainly perceptible to the sense 
of touch, and which dollar had just been present- 
ed him by the captain in consideration of a ser- 
vice which he had performed by keeping his eyes 
and ears closed to what had just transpired on 
the deck of the Fleetwing. 

Suddenly the clear ringing report of a pistol, 
fired apparently from the mizzen topmast cross- 
tree, started and aroused the sleepers fore and 
aft; the next moment a hoarse voice which 
seemed to proceed from some vessel on the ship’s 
weather bow, and at a very short distance from 
her was heard crying : 

“Ship ahoy! What the deuce are you trying 
todo? Do youmean to run us down ?” 

The look-out man jumped up from his recum- 
bent position, and glancing in the direction of 
the voice, beheld a faint light resembling the rays 
shed from the binnacle-lantern of a ship. 

“ Sail ho!” he cried, hastily. ‘ A sail on the 
weather bow. Hard a port your helm !” 

“ Hard a starboard, you sleepy-head, or you'll 
cut us to the water-edge” yelled the mysterious 
voice again, e 

“ Hard a lee !” shouted the second mate to the 
helmsman. : 

“ Hard a weather !” bellowed the look-out. 

“Well! Hard ahelm, then,” replied the offi- 
cer, for he too observed the light on the weather 
bow. “Up with your helm!” 

“Down with your helm! Are you drunk or 
crazy?” came in angry tones from the stran- 
ger, but this time from a different quarter. The 
light had momentarily disappeared, and now 
twinkled brightly on the lee bow. 

“ Ahoy, there!” cried the second mate, hail- 
ing the mysterious stranger. 

“ Ahoy, yourself!’ 

“ Why don’t you put your own helm up, and 
get out of the way?” 

“ Because we never turn aside for mortals !” 

“ Who are you?” 

“ Heave your ship to, and let us come aboard.” 

“Who are you?” 

“Never mind that. Call your captain.” 

At this moment the captain sprang up the 
companion-way. 

“ What is all this uproar about ?” he asked. 

“ There is a strange sail on the lee bow, no, on 
the weather bow, as I live,” continued the offi- 
cer, for again the light changed its position to 
windward. 

“ Well, what of it ?” 

“ The skipper orders us to heave to, and let 
him come on board, sir.” 

“I will speak him myself.” 
hastened forward. 

Daring all this time, the helmsman, notwith- 
standing the conflicting orders he had received, 
had neither put his helm up or down, but had 
kept the ship to her course, and although she had 
been sailing at the rate of ten miles an hour, the 
distance between her and the strange light had 
not decreased by a single inch. 

“Ship ahoy !” again hailed the captain. 

“ Hallo!’’ responded Jolliman. 

“ What ship is that, pray ?” 

“The Fleetwing, Jolliman, from Liverpool, 
aud bound to New York.” 

“ Are you the captain ?” 

“ Ay, ay!” 

“ All right. Heave to, and let us come aboard.”” 

“ Who are you ?” 

“ King Neptune and his prime-minister, Davy 
Heave to.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir! 


And the captain 


Foues. 
Back the main yard !” 

The captain spoke ina tremulous voice as if 
overwhelmed with fear, and the men caught the 
infection, as they silently hove the ship to, trem- 
bling in anticipation of what was to follow. 

At this moment a ball of red fire twelve inches 
or more in diameter suddenly appeared at the 
mizzen-truck, upon which was visible the sem- 
blance of a huge eye, wide open, and staring 
down upon the deck ; and after a lapse of three 
or four minutes, a similar luminary blazed forth 
at the main. In the meantime, sounds were 
heard from the weather bow, which exactly re- 
sembled the lowering of a boat from the davits 
of a vessel; with the necessary orders to the 
helmsman and crew, and appropriate responses. 
Presently the noise of plashing oars was heard, 
growing more and more distinct as if a boat were 
approaching the ship. 

All the lanterns on board the Fleetwing had been 
hastily lighted and suspended about the weather 
gangway, where the watch had collected, by the 
captain’s orders, to welcome their supernatural 
visitors. And now, a third constellation, similar 
in every respect to the other two, glowed sud- 
denly at the fore truck ; and simultaneously with 
its appearance, a small boat, containing two 
strange looking beings, shot into the light shed 
on the water by the lanterns and ranged up 
alongside the weather gangway ladder. 

Shipping their oars, the strangers made their 
painter fast to the side and scrambled up the lad- 
der. As first one and then the other tall figure, 
sprang down from the rail and stood on the deck 
in the full glow of the lanterns, the crew stepped 
back aghast ; and well they might, for the appear- 
ance of their nocturnal visitors was truly terrific. 





ing previously sailed with Jolliman, and Joe 
soon put them upon the qui vive to assist the old 
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articles which would be needed for the consum- | 
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The costume of both was éxtremely gro- 
tesque. The foremost was dressed in a huge pilot 
Coat reaching below his knees, and beneath which 


appeared flowing trousers of a sea green color; 


his feet were encased in mocassins, curiously 


wrought with shells and corals, and his head was 


pushy mass of wet sea-weed, 
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“ And what will you do with them ?” 
“Secure them in the prison-cells of the ocx 
where all are confined who despise my aathorit 
“ Spare them this once, your majesty.”’ 
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And the two supernatural beings clambered ove r 
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bones. 

The second mate, alone, of the starboard 
watch, saw through the farce from beginning to 
end, but as he found that the men, with true sail- 
or superstition, one and all firmly believed that 
Neptune and Davy Jones, in propria persona 
stood before them, he relished the joke too well 
to spoil it by any show of reluctance ; #0, kneel- 
ing with the rest, he repeated in his turn 
these words : 

“I promise never again to sleep in my watch 
on deck, and as I fulfil this vow, 80 may King 
Neptune guard and protect me, or condemn me | 
to merited punishment !”’ 

“Te is well!” exclaimed Neptune. “Now, | 
Igrant you a prosperous 


passage, and a safe return to your family.” 


“ Thanks, your Majesty.” 

“ Farewell!” cried Neptane. 

“ Farewell!” echoed Davy Jones. 
“ Farewell!" replied Jolliman. 
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which apparently grew there, and his huge beard 
and whiskers were of the same submarine sub- 
Stance. A crown of shark’s-teeth inserted in a 
circular rim of bone surmounted his head, and in 
his hand he borea huge trident or three-pronged 
pitchfork. Barnacles clung to or were sewed all 
over his shaggy coat, and his ruddy face was en- 
crusted with salt. 

His companion was wrapped from head to 
foot in a shroud of coarse canvass, which covered 
even his head, and having holes cut for his 
eyes, nose and mouth. This ghostly drapery 
was gathered in at the waist by a rope which 
was wound several times around his verson and 
tied in a double reef-knot; and the terrible 
“death’s head and crossbones,” was painted in 
black upon his broad chest. In one hand he 
bore a fragment of a shark-fish’s bony weapon, 
about three feet in length, and in the other a 
large speaking trumpet, green and corroded, as 
if it had lain for a thousand years in the “ oozy 
caves ”’ of the sea. 

“Come aboard, sir!” said the first described, 
in a deep gruff voice, touching his crown to the 
captain as he spoke. 

“So I perceive,” replied Jolliman. “You 
are King Neptune, I suppose.” 

“Ay, and thisis my respected friend, Davy 
Jones.” 

Davy bowed to the captain and extended his 
hand, which the latter took, but instantly dropped 
again, shivering from head to foot, as if its 
touch chilled him to the very marrow of his bones. 
The crew looked on with terror depicted upon 
their countenances. 

“What is your majesty’s will?” asked the 
captain. 

“T have come to punish your whole starboard 
watch, for the insult which they have offered the 
Powers of the sea.” 

“Ay, his majesty is justly offended. He has 
come to pronounce judgment, and I, his execu- 
tioner, shall speedily carry out the sentence,” 
added Davy Jones. 

“Tn what have they offended ?” asked Jolliman. 

“They have mocked at my power, by presu- 
ming to slumber in the presence of the storm-king, 
by spending the hours in sleep which they should 
devote to watchfulness against the attacks of my 
servants, the winds and waves.” 

“ And what will you do with them ?” 

“ Secure them in the prison-cells of the ocean, 
where all are confined who despise my authority.” 

“ Spare them this once, your majesty.” 

“Tt is impossible! They must suffer the pen- 
alty of their folly. Away with them, Davy!” 

“ Davy stepped forward and extended his arms 
as if to clasp the whole group in one fatal 
embrace. 

“Stay!” cried the captain, throwing himself 
between the cowering, shrinking crew and the 
hideous monster of the deep. “ Listen one mo- 
ment, your majesty.” 

“Say on,” replied Neptune. “But be brief, 
for we must hasten to the Arctic Ocean, where 
an iceberg is about to crush a whale ship into 
atoms, and the services of Davy and myself will 
be required to assign toeach member of her crew 
his last resting place in the ocean cemetery.” 

“Have Inot been a faithful servant to your 
Majesty, ever since I first felt the spray of the salt 
sea upon my cheek ?” 

“You have, Jolliman; would there were more 
like you.” 

“Then, will you not at my request, spare 
these men this once, if they will promise never to 
offend again ?” 

Old Neptuxe seemed to meditate for a moment, 
then, turning to his companion, the two worthies 
held a whispered consultation. At length the 
god spoke again : 

“For your sake, Jolliman, I will spare them, 
on condition that they kneel at my feet and 
promise never again to sleep upon the watch.” 

“Do you hear that, men ?” cried the captain. 
“Down on your knees and promise what his 
majesty desires.” 

‘* Ay, ay, sir,” was the unanimous response, 
as the crew flung themselves upon their marrow- 


nes. 

The second mate, alone, of the starboard 
watch, saw through the farce from beginning to 
end, but as he found that the men, with true sail- 
or superstition, one and all firmly believed that 
Neptune and Davy Jones, in propria persone, 
stood before them, he relished the joke too well 
to spoil it by any show of reluctance ; so, kneel- 
ing with the rest, he repeated in his turn 
these words : 

“T promise never again to sleep in my watch 
on deck, and as I fulfil this vow, so may King 
Neptune guard and protect me, or condemn me 
to merited punishment !” 

“Tt is well!” exclaimed Neptune. “ Now, 
Jolliman, farewell. I grant you a prosperous 
passage, and a safe return to your family.” 

“ Thanks, your majesty.” 

“ Farewell!” cried Neptune. 

“ Farewell!” echoed Davy Jones. 

“ Farewell!” replied Jolliman. 

“ Good-by !” stammered the trembling crew. 
And the two supernatural beings clambered over 
the rail and descended backward into their boat. 

« Fill away your main yard!” shouted Davy 
Jones, through his rusty trumpet, as he cast off 
his painter. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” replied Jolliman, and with joy- 
ful alacrity, the watch braced round the yards. 

The three lights at the mast-heads had been 
rapidly growing dim, and as the ship filled away 
they faded into total darkness. Ina few mo- 
ments more, the cheering sound of eight bells 
was heard, and the wondering star-bowlines has- 
tened to the forecastle to inform their shipmates 
of the strange events which had just transpired. 

As soon asthe starboard watch were fairly 
asleep, the ship was again hove to, and the boat 
of old Neptune and Davy Jones came immedi- 
ately alongside. It was hoisted to the davits, 
and when there, bore a striking resemblance to 
the Fleetwing’s own quarter-boat. The god and 
his companion came aboard, and hastened into 


the cabin, whence they presently reappeared, not 
as Neptune and Davy Jones, but as Jack Wil- 
liams and Sam Peterson, of the forecastle. The 


starboard watch were effectually cared of their 
fault, for they never doubted but that the scene 


which had so terrified them had been real, not- 
withstanding the hints thrown out by the lar- 
board watch, concerning the part which Jack and 
Sam had played in the farce. 

Several days afterward, the second mate found 
an opportunity to ask from the captain an expla- 
nation of the modus operandi by which he had 
carried out the joke to such perfection, and the 
captain readily gave him the desired information. 

It appeared that the mysterious lights at the 
mast-heads were proper lanterns, which the cap- 
tain had himself constructed and caused to be at- 
tached to the trucks. When the proper moment 
for lighting up had arrived, Joe had climbed to 
the mizzen track, and illuminated the lantern 
placed there; after which he slid across to the 
main-topgallant crosstrees, upon the mizzen roy- 
al.stay, and ascending to the main truck, lighted 
the lantern there and in the same manner crossed 
over to the foremast. 

After Jack and Sam had arrayed themselves 
in proper costume, they had seated themselves 
in the quarter-boat which Jolliman and Joe had 
then lowered carefully into the water. One end 
of a spare coil of rope had been attached to the 
end of the flying jib-boom and the other end 
placed in the hands of Jack and Sam. By this 
rope they had drawn themselves forward of the 
ship and then by holding it fast had kept the 
boat at a distance of some twenty feet from the 
ship, while they were still, of course, towed along 
with her. 

A lantern was suspended from a pole placed 
upright in the bows, and by means of an oar, 
Jack had been enabled to shift the position of the 
boat from the leeward, and back again at plea- 
sure. After the ship was hove to, they let go 
their hold upon the rope, and pulled alongside. 
When they re-embarked in their boat, they pulled 
her astern of the ship, and holding by a line 
which had been thrown over the taffrail for the 
purpose, were quietly towed along in the ship’s 
wake until they could return aboard, unseen by 
their victims. 

Thus was the mystery explained, and for 
many long months afterward the captain and the 
second mate indulged in hearty laughter, when- 
ever they remembered the nocturnal visit of his 
majesty, King Neptune, and his prime-minister 
and executioner, Davy Jones. 





CAUGHT IN HIS OWN TRAP. 


Once two ministers of the gospel were convers- 
ing on extemporaneous preaching. 

“Well,” said the old divine, waxing warm, 
“you are ruining yourself by writing your ser- 
mons and reading them off.” Your congregation 
cannot become i l in your preaching ; an 
if you were called upon to preach unexpectedly, 
unless you could get hold of an old sermon, you 
would be completely confused.” 

The young divine used all his eloquence, but 
in vain, to convince the old gentleman that the 
written sermon expressed his own thoughts and 
feelings, and if called upon, he could preach ex- 
temporaneously. 

“ As we are all of the same faith,” said the 
young minister, ‘suppose you try me next Sab- 
bath morning. On ascending the pulpit you can 
hand me a text from any part of the Bible, and 
I will convince you that 1 can preach without 
having looked at the text before 1 stood up. 
Likewise, I must be allowed the same privilege 
with you, and see who will make the best of it.” 

The idea seemed to delight the old gentleman, 
and it was immediately agreed upon. 

The following Sabbath, on mounting the pul- 
pit, his senior brother handed him a slip of paper, 
on which was written: “And the ass opened 
his mouth and spake ;” from which he preached 
a glorious sermon, enchaining the attention of his 
delighted hearers, and charming his old friend 
with his eloquence. 

In the afternoon, the young brother, who was 
sitting below the pulpit, handed his slip. After 
rising und opening the Bible, the old man looked 
sadly around—“ Am I not thine ass?’ Pausing 
a few minutes, he ran his fingers through his hair, 
straightened his collar, blew his nose like the last 
trumpet, and read aloud—*“ Am I not thine ass ?” 
Another pause, in which a deadly silence reigned. 
After reading the third time—‘ Am I not thine 
ass ?”” he looked over the pulpit at his friend, and 
in a doleful voice, said—* J think I am, brother.” 
— Boston Journal. - 








CONFESSIONS OF INFIDELITY. 

Says Hume: “I seem affrighted and con- 
founded with the solitude in which I am _ placed 
by my philosophy. When I look abroad, oney- 
oy. side I see dispute, contradiction, distraction. 
WhenI turn my eye inward, I see nothing but 
doubt and ignorance. Where am I? or what am I? 
From what cause do I derive my existence? To 
what condition shall I return? Iam confound- 
ed with questions. I begin to fancy myself in a 
most deplorable condition, environed with dark- 
ness on every side.” 

Voltaire says : “ The world abounds with won- 
ders, and also with victims. In man is more 
wretchedness than in all other animals put 
together.” How did he judge of it? By his 
own heart. He adds: “ Man loves life, yet he 
knows he must die ; spends his existence in dif- 
fusing the miseries he has suffered, cutting the 
throats of his fellow-creatures for pay, cheating 
and being cheated. The bulk of mankind,” he 
continues, ‘are nothing more than a crowd of 
wretches, equally criminal, equally unfortunate. 
I wish I had never been born.” 

Hear what St. Paul says: “Ihave fought a 
good fight, I have finished my course, I have kept 
the faith. Henceforth there is laid up for me a 
crown of righteousness, which the Lord, the right- 
eous Judge, will giveme at that day.”—Lutheran 
Observer. 





ETIQUETTE OF BURGLARY. 

Call when the family is out of town. 

Choose a dark night for your visit. 

Make as little noise as possible. 

Walk on tiptoe, as you keep moving from room 
to room, for fear of disturbing any one who might 
be asleep. 

Remove all articles of value that come in your 
way. y 

Don’t slam the doors. 

Before leaving, drink your host’s health in his 
best Sherry. - 

Shut the street-door carefully as you go out. 

As you are not expected to show your face on 
such occasions, you may as well protect them 
from the cold by wearing pieces of black crape 
over them. 

You needn’t leave your card behind yon, be- 
cause if your host troubled himself in the least 
by attempting to return your call, you would 
only be putting him to a great deal of inconve- 
nience, and besides, you would not be able to 
treat him with the same hospitality. Moreover, 
such visits, paid, as they are, with such little 
ceremony, are never expected to be returned. 
Should you, by any accident, meet with a po- 
liceman, do not behave meanly or discourteously 
to him, but invite him by all means to join your 
little festive party, unless he should prefer to 
keep watch for vou by remaining outside.—New 








(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


| THE WANDERER'S RETURN. 
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BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

Bress God that you are not a mother, Agnes,” 
said Mrs. Templeton to her sister, as she sat 
weeping over a letter from her son Ernest. 

“ Hush, dear Laura! Ernest Templeton will 
yet justify alla mother’s partial affection. Think 
you that a single fault will stamp his character 
bad for life? Have more faith in human nature, 
Laura; more faith in that divine spark which, 
though often hidden and darkened, exists in 
every human soul. Never despair of the awak- 
ening of that spark into a brighter and more 
perfect light.” 

“You are a good consoler, Agnes. God 
knows I would catch at any straw that would 
give me hope for Ernest. But my heart sinks 
within me, when I look at what may be his 
future.” 

“Never let him know that you distrust him. 
Many a human soul has wandered off into deep- 
er crror, because no one had faith in its restora- 
tion. Let him see that you believe in him, 
and one day, his mother’s faith, like that of the 
patriarch, shall bring her son home to her arms.” 

“ God grant your words may become true, my 
sister! They give me new life, at least. I will 
live upon that hope until it is quenched by new 
unworthiness on his part.” 

“No reservation, Laura! Full and free must 
come the maternal faith. A half confidence—a 
staggered belief in any one, is worse than none.” 

Ernest Templeton was the “only son of his 
mother, and she a widow.” Touchingly indeed 
does the sacred word advert to the fond tie 
which must inevitably subsist between a mother 
and son thus bereaved of a husband and father. 
If ever maternal love could be strengthened and 
deepened, if ever filial affection could grow into 
perfect and unselfish purity, it must be in such 
a case as this. 

When Mr. Templeton died, he laid his hand 
upon the golden locks of his little son, as he 
stood weeping by his bedside, and prayed that 
he might love his mother and protect her, when 
the grass should be growing above her husband’s 
grave; and the child seemed to feel and under- 
stand what was meant by that fervent aspiration. 
He grew up with one of those fine and beautiful 
natures that shrink from evil intuitively, and 
mingle only with what is pure and good. But 
there was one who, under the specious guise of 
friendship, presented the cup of pleasure to his 
lips. Ernest had promised his mother that 
nothing in the form of liquor should pass those 
lips; but in an evil hour, Horace Clarendon be- 
came his associate, and Ernest fell. 

At the first revelation of his folly, the mother’s 
heart died within her. She helped the poor vic- 
tim to his bed, and watched and prayed beside 
him through the long and deep slumber that suc- 
ceeded his strange madness. Had it been only 
then that he erred, she would have tried to bear 
up against it; but night after night, the same 
disgraceful scene was reacted, until she revealed 
herself to her sister in the preceding conversa- 
tion. It was the first time that she had spoken 
of her disgrace, though Agnes had long suspect- 
ed it. Still she would not pain the mother by 
speaking of it ;, but how could she mark Laura’s 
fast changing color, when she thought him com- 
ing, and thought how he might come ? 

One night, in particular, Ernest had come 
home very late. Mrs. Templeton had watched 
and waited in agony, for many hours. He came 
at last, but with what a face !—with what a tot- 
tering, uncertain step ! 

For the first time, Mrs. Templeton resorted to 
remonstrance. Her words seemed suddenly to 
sober and to shame him. The next morning he 
was gone—the unhappy mother knew not whith- 
er. A letter on the table expressed trouble and 
distress, but gave no promise—asked no forgive- 
ness; and she could only judge of his state of 
mind by the sensitiveness of his nature, which 
shrunk painfully from reproof. Be that as it 
might, he was gone—she almost feared to think 
what would now be his fate, when all restraint 
from her presence should be taken away. 

Years passed—slowly to the mother, the light 
of whose life had gone out—and still the wander- 
er was not heard from. The two women lived 
together, Agnes’s cheerful spirit trying to infuse 
itself into her sister’s mind. A heavy trouble 
had come over them both, added to their anxiety 
about Ernest. The property of the two sisters 
was almost entirely invested in a concern which 
the fraud and dishonesty of a single man had 
ruined beyond redemption; and both were re- 
duced to take in work for a living. 

Mrs. Templeton’s health was failing, and it 
seemed hard that she, who had been brought up 
so delicately, should absolutely want the nourish- 
ing food that her weakness demanded—still hard- 
er that they who might have been her protectors 
were taken away. 

The sisters were soon reduced to a single room, 
and that was in the very lowest section of the 
town where they lived. House and farniture 
had long since gone to supply the means of liv- 
ing ; and now they had began to sell even the 
clothes that they had saved up for a time of need. 
All the little ornamental things which Mr. Tem- 
pleton had lavished on his wife, in the first days 
of their marriage, and to each of which there was 
some fond remembrance attached, were sacrificed 
for a mere trifle. It almost broke her heart to 
part with these cherished memorials of the dead, 
if indeed her heart could. break at anything, so 
seared with trouble as it had become. 

Her only joy was to recall the days when the 
little Ernest was her pride and delight; when 





her hiusband’s love was around her, and the world 
seemed one bright summer-day, giving no warn- 
ing of the storm that was to ensue. 

“ And yet, my dear sister,” she would some- 
times say, “ I ought not to complain, siuce you 
are left to me. What could I do without you ?” 
And therefore for that one blessing—a taithful 
sister’s love, she strove patiently to bear her sor- 
rows, that she might not grieve that affectionate 
heart too deeply. 





York Journal of Commerce. 


It was mid-winter. The December blasts had 


tered the lonely women; and they were huddled 
| over the scanty fire of chips that scarcely seemed 
sufficient to keep them from freezing. 
| Aknock at their door roused both from the 
dreary and miserable state in which they had 
| hovered for the last two hours over the hearth, 
| unwilling to leave even the few embers that re- 
mained, for the scantily covered bed which 
promised but little warmth. 

“ Where to get our breakfast, is uncertain in- 
| deed,” said Mrs. Templeton. 

“ Trust in God!” said Agnes, the consoler. 
“ He will not leave us forsaken.” 

Poor Mrs. Templeton shut her dreamy, absent 
looking eyes that seemed searching for the future 
in their inward gaze. 

“ T know it, Agnes, yet how strange this seems, 
to be wanting bread. My poor, mistaken, erring 
Ernest, could he but see us now! How many 
Christmas days have gone since the child left 
me! O, my son, my son!” 

Agnes pitied her sister too deeply to reprove 
her for her deep grief. Trae, she could not al- 
together fathom a mother’s love and forbearance ; 
but she saw how intensely she was suffering, and 
compassionated her accordingly. 

The silence of that hour was broken by a knock 
atthe door. A man in sailor’s dress entered 
and inquired for Mrs. Templeton. He came to 
tell a sad, sad story of peril and shipwreck, in 
which her son was lost. He had told this young 
man his early history, and begged him, if he 
should not survive the storm which was ap- 
proaching, to tind out his mother, and tell her 
that he had grown a better man. 

“ Half of the gold he had accumulated he had 
given to me, saying that he had a presentiment 
that he should not live, and he entreated me, even 
when our ship was breaking up, and we were in 
the boats, to carry this to his mother. We were 
in separate boats, and I learned that no boat, 
save our own, was saved.” 

He handed her a belt which seemed heavy with 
gold. Needy as she was, she received it with 
an indifference, of which, half an hour ago she 
would not believe herself capable. Seeing her worn 
and wretched appearance, the young man, who 
gave his name as Arthur Warden, left her, with 
a promise of returning in the morning. 

‘The mother knew now that her own hope had not 
been so entirely quenched as she had imagined. 
She saw now that, in her inmost soul, there had 
been a presentiment that Ernest would return ; 
that he would be to her the protector she needed ; 
and that happy days would come to her at last. 
Now that time was over. The form she loved 
was laid to rest beneath the waves. As she said 
this to Agnes, she reminded her that there was 
still a consolation far beyond price ; the sweetest 
indeed that she could have—the thought that he 
had repented of his early errors, and had intend- 
ed to come home to her at last. 

For several days Arthur Warden came to sit 
with her, recounting all that he knew of her son. 
It comforted her that all she knew of him was 
good. The young man had never known of 
Ernest’s temptation and fall, and the mother cer- 
tainly would not recall it. 

Hard as it was to use the money that came te her 
by her child’s death, Mrs. Templeton was induced 
by her sister to find a more comfortable home ; 
and a part of their old house being vacant, they 
took a few rooms, buying back some cherished 
objects, without which they would never feel 
quite at home. Paler, or more worn, Mrs. Tem- 
pleton could hardly look than she had been for 
the past two years, yet her mourning dress gave 
her a sadder und more mournful aspect. 

Arthur Warden entreated her to allow him to 
make his home there too, and Agnes thought 
they could manage very well together. So the 
young man was settled in Ernest’s own little 
room, making a very agreeable and important 
addition to the little household, and taking the 
place of a son as far as possible, to the childJess 
widow. His ill-luck at sea had determined him 
to stay on shore, and his good education and 
pleasant manners soon procured him a desirable 
situation, and settled him permanently with the 
two ladies, to whom his board was an object not 
to be declined. 

All this took place in a few weeks from the 
time of their weary Christmas evening. Mrs. 
Templeton had begun to think of Arthur almost 
as ason, and he, on his part, called the two la- 
dies “mother and Aunt Agnes,” — pleasant 
sounds for them to hear, and recalling the past 
with a tender mournfulness which was every day 
becoming sweeter to their hearts. 

Arthur came home one evening, with a look 
upon his face, so full of happiness, yet so agita- 
ted, that Aunt Agnes began to rally him upon 
histunusual spirits. 

“Do I look happy ?” he asked. “ Well, aunt, 
I have reason. I have heard from a dear friend 
whom I love very much.” 

“Indeed! A lady, may I ask ?” 

“Fie! Am I not devoted, heart and soul, to 
two, already? Aunt Agnes, you don’t want a 
rival in my affections, do you ?” 

“Silly boy! the first damsel who smiles upon 
you will drive the remembrance of your old 
aunt far away from you.” 

“Never believe it, dear aunt! Ishall never 
allow any one to come between you and me. But 
let me talk to you of this friend. It is not a lady ; 
it is one of the dearest, best of men—one who, I 
hope, you will not be unwilling should share my 
room.” 

Mrs. Templeton’s pale cheek flushed a little. 

“That depends on whom itis, Arthur. We 
do not live well enough to have very genteel 


visitors you know.” 

“ But this one will not trouble you at all. Say 
that I may bring him here to night, and then if 
you do not like to keep him, we will both leave 
you.” 

Something in Arthur’s look struck her with a 
strange meaning. She rose, put her hands on 
his shoulders, and looked him in the face. He 
returned her gaze with a clear, truthful and hap- 
py glance, that told of something pleasant to 
relate 

“ My dear mother, are you prepared for news *” 

«©. yes—for all that you can tell me. Arthar, 





is my son alive?’ She was firm, calm and col- 
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lected, and Arthur put her gently into her chair, 


} and told her all. 





Ernest had been taken from the water, by some 
men who saw him from an outward bound ves- 
sel; and had no opportunity of getting home be- 
fore. The voyage was a very short one, and the 
vessel had just arrived back ;—Ernest had come 
home ! 

The door opened, and directly behind Aunt 
Agnes, whose tearful yet happy face showed 
how deeply she rejoiced, came Ernest. There 
was no need of asking forgiveness for the past. 
The maternal heart had settled that long ago 
Not a word was spoken, but his head lay upon 
her bosom, as it had done when a child, and her 
eyes were raining happy joyful tears upon the 
luxuriant hair and sunburnt face. Angels must 
have smiled to behold that meeting between Tuk 
Moruer anv Son. 





A BROOKLYN FARM 20 YEARS AGO. 


One pleasant day in in the summer of 1836, a 
gentleman called at one of those quiet farm 
houses in olden Brooklyn, then occupying the 
site of the present palatial mansions on Brooklyn 
heights. He asked to see the owner of the farm, 
was invited into the neat parlor, with green pa- 
per window-curtains, and a bunch of asparagus- 
tops in the old-fashioned fire-place. The stran- 
ger made but ashort stay, but when he left bore 
with him a signed and sealed contract for the sale 
of his farm at the extravagant price of $80,000. 
The farmer and his wife were crazy with joy ; 
the price given was beyond his wildest anticipa- 
tions ; and while they thus indulged in congratu- 
lations upon their good luck, and dreams of hap- 
piness their unexpected wealth could bring, an- 
other visitor came, another gentleman from the 
big city across the river. He too wanted to buy 
the farm, was told that another had just pur- 
chased ; inquired the price paid, and when told 
the amount, remarked that it was worth twice 
that sum, and he would readily pay the lucky 
purchaser $80,000 for his bargain. Disapoint- 
ment and vexation at such a loss turned the far- 
mer’s brain, and that night he died by his own 
hand.—New York Herald 


GORDON CUMMING’S TROPHIES. 


Mr. Gordon Cumming’s collection of sporting 
trophies is now established at Fort Augustus, on 
the route to the Caledonian Canal. Mr. Cum- 
ming has purchased a site adjoining the canal, 
and is erecting a handsome building for the re- 
ception of his trophies. The design is in the old 
baronial style; the principal hall is to be fifty 
feet by thirty feet, and very lofty—the roof of 
fine Baltic timber varnished. It will no doubt, 
be fitted up with the consummate taste that dis- 
tinguished the exhibition in Inverness. A new 
feature is to be added at Fort Augustus—a room 
for the reception of Scottish products. Mr. Cum- 
ming has vbtained a large number of the heads 
of tine Scottish red-deer, and other choice speci- 
mens of the natural history of the country. 
‘rhese are to be arranged together, and will form 
a very interesting addition to the atiractions of 
the museum, which now form one of the features 
of the “ Royal Route.’’—ZJnverness Courier. 











Man is the work of nature and subject to her 
laws, from which he cannot free himself nor even 
exceed in thought. A being formed by nature, 
he is nothing beyond the great whole of which 
he forms a part. 


Housetwife’s Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.] 

To preserve cut Flowers from wilting. 

Procure a flat dish of porcelain, into which pour water; 
place upon it a vase of flowers, and over the vase of flow- 
ers a bell-glass with its rim in the water. The air that 
surrounds the flowers being confined beneath the bell- 
glass, is constantly moist with water that rises into it in 
the form of vapor. As fast as the water becomes con- 
densed it runs down the side of the bell-glass into the 
dish; and if means be taken to enclose the water on the 
outside of the bell-glass, so as to prevent it evaporating 











into the air of the sitting , the pt around 
the flowers is continually damp. The plan is designated 
the *‘ Hopean Apparatus.”” The experi may be tried 





on a small seale by inverting a tumbler over a rorebud in 
a saucer of water. 


Muffins. 

One quart of milk, two eggs, a piece of butter the size 
of an egg melted in the milk, two tablespoonsful of yeast, 
a little salt. When the milk is warm, put all the ingre- 
dients together, add two pounds of flour, set it in a warm 
place and let it rise. Turn into buttered pans, and bake 
toa light brown. About twenty minutes is long enough 
if the fire is good. 








Bread Sauce for Partridges. 

Cut up an onion, and boil itin milk until it is quite 
soft; then strain the milk into a cup of stale bread- 
crumbs, and let it stand one hour. Then putitintoa 
saucepan, with about two ounces of butter, a little pep- 
per. salt, mace, and the boiled onion. Boil it all up 
together, and serve it in a sauce-tureen. 


Fremont Bread. 

A little more than a quart of flour, three eggs, two 
tablespoonsful of white sugar, three tablespoonsful of 
butter, one teaspoonful of cream tartar, one half-tea- 
spoonful of soda in one cup of milk. Bake about half an 
hour. 


Potato-Balls Ragout. 

Add to a pound of potatoes a quarter of a pound of 
grated ham, or some sweet herbs, or chopped parsley, an 
onion or eschalot, salt, pepper, and a little grated not- 
meg. and other spice, with the yolks of a couple of eggs 





Potatoes Roasted under Meat 

Iialf boil large potatoes; drain the water; put them 
into an earthen dish, or smal! tin pan, under meat roast- 
ing before the fire; baste them with the dripping. Turn 
them to brown on all sides; send up in a separate dish 


To remove Ink. 

Ink may be removed by rubbing upon it the juice of 
wood-sorre!, holding it over a hot flat-irop with a cloth 
between; then wash it out, without soap at firat. Some 
times cream-tartar and boiling water will remove ink 


To remove Paint or Grease, Pitch or Tar. 

Make a mixture of one pint of aleohol and one ounce of 
spirits of nitre. Wet the soiled place, and rub hard with 
the fingers until it is removed. 





A liquid Glue that keeps for Years. 

Dissolve two pounds of good give in two and one-ninth 
pints of hot water; add gradually seven ounces of nitric 
acid, and mix well 
Invisible Cement. 

Dissolve Eussia isinglass in hot alcohol, and it will 
atick firmly broken crockery or glass 





To destroy Crickets. 
Scoteh snuff put on the holes where crickets come out, 
will destroy them 
Carpets. 
If you are buying e carpet for durability, choose emall 
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God giving me strength, I would perform my 
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Port's Corner. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
TO HORACE. 





BY A. H. 
I would come to thy rest like a charmed dream, 
Which should haunt thy thoughts like a living view; 
I would meet thy gaze in the noontide gleam, 
Like flowers refreshed with the morning dew ; 
And a spell I'd weave to soothe thy breast 
From its daily toil of life and care, 
And the finger-tips which thine eyelids pressed, 
Should twine the threads of thy sunny hair. 


I would come to thee like the winds that steal 

With the perfumed breath of the ladened spring, 
And I'd kias the brow that could ne‘er reveal 

The name of a joy so brightening. 
Ay, I'd press my lips to thy forehead fair, 

And my arms with the low south wind shall twine 
Amid the locks of thy burnished hair, 

Till each pulse should thrill at this clasp of mine! 


LOVE. 

Come near, my beautiful, and let me gaze 
My soul all out into those beaming eyes, 
Until I lose my being all in thee. 

For is not love a losing of one's self 

In that which is beloved? Love feels no self; 
For though it spring in self, yet, like a flower, 
It lives not for the soil. but yields es all 

Its breathing essence to the wooed air. 





EARNEST LOVE. 
He says he loves my daughter; 
I think so, too, for never gazed the moon 
Upon the water. as he'll stand and read 
As twere my daughter's eyes.—SHaKsPEARE. 
A SKYLARK. 
Type of the wise, who soar but never roam ; 


True to the kindred points of heaven and home. 
Worpsworts. 





Domestic Story Department. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


MY TRIAL. 








BY ANNIE M. LOVERING. 


I, Eveanor F. Liston, had a truth to meet. 
For many weeks it had haunted me, but like a 
child who is afraid in the dark, I had covered 
my eyes, and said that I would not see it. It 
had whispered in my ears, but, waving it away 
with my eager hands, I had pretended that I did 
not hear it. All the while it had grown stronger 
and plainer, till now it stared me in the face, 
whichever way I turned. 

“ There must be no more child’s play. I was a 
woman, both in years, and at heart, and I would 
meet my fate promptly and firmly,” I said at 
last, reviewing rapidly my past, and giving one 
swift glance into the future. 

So I sat down to have a reckoning with myself. 
There was a great deal of rubbish; a great many 
beautiful dreams and fancies to be put away 
from my eyes, before I could see clearly again. 


task faithfully and well. He gave me strength, 
and I did my duty without shrinking. I looked 
upon the truth, and saw, by its light, the wreck 
lying about me ; saw the beautiful craft which I 
had freighted with the strongest hopes of my 

hood, d in frag’ upon the dark 
shores of my life—its treasures lost—forever lost ! 
Everything was taken from me. I could not 
gather together the broken pieces of my happi- 
ness, and start again; there was not enough left 
upon which to base even the most airy of 
dreams. 

The reality was bitter; before it I stood silent 
and tearless ; but for my pride I might have been 
heart-broken, for a little time. But no, Eleanor 
Liston was too brave for that. She had given 
the strongest love of her lifetime, unasked, it 
was true; had poured all the wealth of her pas- 
sionate heart at the feet of one who cared little 
for the rich offering before him ; but she was no 
cringing slave to fawn and serve for a love which 
was not hers. For love’s own sake, for her hope 
of heaven, even, she ‘would not stir one jot from 
her proud way to bring the treasure unto herself 
that might not be freely offered. Believing and 
knowing this, I, Eleanor, stood like a statue, 
heartless and cold, with firm lips and tearless 
eyes before my Destiny. 

There was no one to blame but myself. Anson 
Rossitur was a strong man, and if, at times, he 
had been tender to me, it was because he sup- 
posed I was too sensible to interpret with a sweet- 
er language than that of friendship his words 
and actions. For himself there was no danger. 
Conscious of that, he did not look beyond. I 
could not put upon his shoulders the burden of 
my weakness. I said again and again to myself, 
that it was better so, that some great good would 
be wrought out of my pain; but the words were 
only upon my lips. To my heart their meaning 
was unknown. Thinking of this I walked up 
and down my chamber, with my icy fingers press- 
ed against my temples. I drew aside the cur- 
tain from my window. The purple clouds of 
early September were drifting like dangerous 
waves over the face of the sky. There was no 
light to be seen. I said that my future was like 
it—dark, troubled and solemn. In the distance 
the red eyes of the city were piercing through 
the gloom, and the hoarse murmur of its voice 
came up to my window, upon the swift wings of 
the breeze. I could not bear it, so I turned again 
to my room. 

On my table a package of brown letters was 
lying, each one saperscribed in a bold, firm hand, 
which told as plainly as need be of the strong, 
resolute character of the writer. They had been 
held as tenderly as life itself; for more than a 
year’s time, I had read their written words as the 
most ardent devotee would read his Bible; but 
that weakness was past, I should never look 
upon them again. I thought for a moment 
that I would enliven the faint fire in the grate, 
and clasping the package in my hand, I went 
towards it. But no—for the sake of the soul 
which I had imaged in the senseless husks, they 
should not perish. Like another Lucy Snow, I 
thought of a place where I might make a grave 

and cover them from my sight. Anywhere, no 
matter where they were hidden, so that they 





* So I wrapped the package carefully, and put it 


would not trouble me again. I could return 
them to the writer, but that would but betray my 
secret, and death would be preferred to that. 


away down to the bottom of my huge travelling- 
trunk, where it might not be disturbed for years, 
perhaps; or, maybe, until I had taken upon 
myself once again all the ways of my woman- 
hood. 

In the great, wide world I had one friend—she 
alone knew my heart. My mother for years 
had slept miles away in a country churchyard ; 
and my father, taking upon himself new cares in 
life, had forgotten that the face of his first wife’s 
child was not seen in his happy household. So 
I was quite alone in the world, and if I grew 
pale, spiritless and careworn, there were few to 
heed or mark the change. The knowledge was 
exquisitely painful to me; I tortured myself 
with it continually. I said, because I was poor 
and less, I must be hed as well. If I 
had had beauty, wealth and position, Anson 
Rossitur would have cringed like a poor subject 
at the feet of his queen for my favor. Believing 
this, for awhile I hated and cursed the world. 

I had but one friend, Isay. Only for an eight 
weeks’ time was she to be spared to me; after 
that she was going to gladden a new home, and 
a new fireside with her blessed presence. There 
was a place for me there, she said. Again and 
again she placed the pleasant truth before my 
eyes, and tried to plant it in my heart. But I 
would not heed it; would not yield to it. We 
had been all in all to each other for years ; when 
she gave herself away I must be forgotten. I 
could not share her with another. So all through 
that cloudy September night, I stood face to face 
with myself; working my heart as well as I 
could into the hardness and coldness of marble ; 
tearing cruelly in my premature autumn-time, all 
the relics of the spring and summer away that 
trailed their greenness along my way. 

In the winter I resolved to go away from every 
one whom I had known; every one who had 
known me, and live out my cold life to myself. 
In the far south, I would be a teacher, a poor, 
dependent governess, buried away from my own 
living world. 

In this way the gloomy autumn went by, and 
every day I smiled to myself and said that my 
heart was growing silent and dead within me. I 
could syllable the name of Anson Rossitur upon 
my lips, and no queenly color of a conscious 
heart would betray itself upon my cheeks. I 
could speak of him, and there would be no icy 
weight upon my brain, no tremulous tripping of 
the tongue. Pride had served me faithfully and 
well; for the future it should be my only guide. 

With the bridal party in the late autumn we 
met face to face, Anson Rossitur and I. It was 
in the crowded theatre—and I sat in the next 
box to his. He leaned towards me and spoke. 
For a moment I forgot myself, and my eager 
soul sprang up to meet him in my eyes. It was 
only a moment, the next I was back in my new 
character, cold, passionless and proud, while he, 
a little surprised, perhaps, bowed with the care- 
lessness and indifference of a man of the world, 
and turned away from me. And we once had 
prated to each other of friendship—earnest, sin- 
cere and strong! I said to myself. He had 
talked to please the sentimental girl, and J had 
spoken because my heart must throb itself out 
before him, though it was done blindly and under 
a false covering. 

After my friend went from me I made rapid 
preparations for my journey south. It was a 
cold, blustering afternoon in early December, 
that I started. I never shall forget it; how for 
that once, I let myself be a woman again, that 
my heart might be eased with a swift rapid flow 
of womanly tears. I asked God humbly to let 
me die; to let me rest quietly with my mother. 
Everything was so bleak and cheerless ahead ; 
everything had been so dark and rayless in the 
past! All through the long afternoon’s ride in 
the stifled cars this prayer was at my heart. 
Without my pride I was cowardly, and shrank 
back from the path I had planned for my weary 
feet. 

And so the night came down, and through its 
gloom like a rapid arrow shot the fiery-headed 
train. I leaned my head against the window and 
listened to the storm as it fluttered its white, 
angry wings against it. I thought of the new 
home from which I had voluntarily exiled my- 
self—of the sweet hearted friend who had been 
so true to me in the dead years which I had past 
forever. And I thought once how different my 
life was to be from hers, and the hot tears came 
welling from my eyes. Drawing my veil over 
my face, I leaned my head upon the next seat. 
As I did so, some one touched my shoulder 
lightly. 

“Is this seat occupied ?” 

I started up as the voice fell upon my ear, 
running like a swift touch of fire over the chords 
of my heart. Anson Rossitur was’ standing be- 
side me! 

For a moment I thought I would not throw up 
my veil, but would allow him to take a seat 
beside me without knowing who I was. But the 
idea was a weak one I saw at once. I should 
appear in a strange light to him, if I allowed 
myself to follow it out. So lifting my veil, I 
said as quietly as I could: 

“ The seat is not occupied, sir.” 

“Why, Eleanor—Miss Liston, I thought you 
were hundreds of miles away from this spot!” 
he exclaimed, reaching out his hand to me. 
“ This is, indeed, an unexpected pleasure. How 
Ihave dreaded this night’s journey !” 

“How he had dreaded that night’s journey! 
What a lucky chance that I was there to take 
away in part its tediousness! He was the first in 
the world, after he was served, perhaps he would 
remember that he was not the only one worthy of 
notice!” I said to myself in reply. 

“Are you going south on a visit?” 

“No, not on a visit—as @ teacher.” 

I enjoyed telling him that. He was proud. 
Perhaps he would change his seat after hearing 
it. But no. 

“As a teacher! Now, pray, what strange 
whim has taken possession of you, that you are 
thinking of such a wild project as this?” 





‘ 








plainly and abruptly ; as though he had of all 
people, the most right to speak so. My pride 
was aroused a little. 

“One place is quite as pleasant to me as anoth- 
er,” I answered. 

“You have changed your mind then. I re- 
member that you once wrote me, that of all 
places in the world you most loved Boston ; that 
its very streets, buildings, yes even p » 
were dear to you !” 

Yes I had told him that once—but it was when 
my heart was with him in the great city. There 
had been a change since then. Remembering it 
a bitter reply sprang to my lips. 

“Yes, I must have said so—when I was 
younger, of course. As I grow more womanly, 
I find such ideas vanishing from my mind.” 

“ Indeed !” 

His lip curled as he spoke, and he gave a quick 
glance into my | ace. 

“T thought Miss Liston was one who prided 
herself upon her womanly qualities. You once 
said to me—” 

“ Yes, I said a great many strange things to 
you,” I interrupted, half unconscious, in my 
rapid utterance, of what I was saying. “It must 
have been very pleasing to you !” 

I laughed a little as I spoke, but he answered, 
in spite of my bitterness, very quietly : 

“ It was pleasing, Miss Liston.” 

Was he after all, then, getting my secret from 
me? I looked in his face. His large blue eyes 
met mine fully. 

“ Yes, it must have been amusing, Mr. Rossi- 
tur. Did you know that for awhile I was strange- 
ly in love with you? How I laughed at it—” 

He put his hand on my arm. 

“Ido not blame you for laughing. But see, 
the snow sifts in upon you—let us change seats.” 

“Tt wont harm me,” I answered, sitting back 
firmly, and wrapping my shawl closely about me. 

Again he looked in my face. There was a 
fierce fire in my eyes. I felt it burning there. 

“That was strange, indeed, Miss Liston,” he 
said, after a few moments’ pause, “ that fancy of 
which you have been speaking. If I had only 
known it at the time—” 

“How you would have sated your vanity!” 
I interrupted. 

“ Yes, possibly I might have done so.” 

He was a little piqued. It was a pleasure to 
me to know it. 

“How much did you care for me, Miss 
Liston ?” 

I flashed my eyes upon him as he asked the 
question. The answer rushed to my lips ina 
second’s time. 

“OQ, enough to give me a touch of the heart- 
ache; to make life seem for a little while but a 
dreary way leading through a cheerless desert. 
For several nights I believe, I cried myself to 
sleep, and vowed in my dreams, even, that you 
were the truest and best of men! Were the symp- 
toms genuine, Mr. Rossitur ?” 

“Not if they died out in a few months’ time, 
most certainly not!” 

“QO, then, you believe in these devotions 
stretching out through a whole life-time. To 
please your fastidious and unselfish taste, I should 
have made my weeping a pastime for life! I 
regret that your true heart, your true, manly 
idea—” 

“ Eleanor !” 

He spoke sternly. His tone maddened me. 
Was I a child, then, to be governed by his slight- 
est word ? 

“ Well, sir?” I answered, inquiringly. 

“ Would it be possible tor you to care for me 

an 2’? 

Would it be possible? This to me, when I 
loved him better than I loved my soul’s immor- 
tality—when for the blessed assurance of his love 
I would have been willing to have died a thou- 
sand times? Was he quizzing me? Was the 
strong man trying his power over the weak 
woman? Looking at him as he leaned back in 
his seat, his large eyes reading the secrets printed 
upon my reddening face, I believed that it was 
so. I tried to answer him, but I could not. The 
words would not move from my lips. 

“ You do care for me, then?” he said, grasping 
firmly my ungloved hand. 

“Care for you!” I repeated the words after 
him. It was all that I could do. 

“Yes, for me, even though in my selfishness 
I made you so much sutfering ?” 

“ Yes, yes, yes!” I answered fervently, the 
tears springing to my eyes. 

With both my hands prisoned in his, we sat 
for a long time without speaking ; but at last Mr. 
Rossitur said, suddenly : 

“Eleanor, you must not go south. Not farther 
than I go, I mean.” 

I liked his imperative way of speaking, but 
I was too wise to let him know it. 

“Indeed I must go—I am expected this very 
week. There is no way to get out of it, besides 
my tickets—” 

The last excuse was a very weak one. 

“Your tickets!’ he repeated after me, in & 
contemptuous tone. “‘ Here!” 

He took them from my hand and tore them 
in pieces. 

“ Now you are dependent on me; you will not 
go a step farther than W——, I shall not hear a 
word to it, so be quiet, dear. If you wish to 
sleep, here is my shoulder!” 

Sleep, with all that tide of happy, blissful 
thoughts upon me! It did not seem to me that 
I should ever close my eyes again. 

“Vm afraid this reality will die out in a 
dream,” I answered, shaking my head. 

“Impossible!” he answered. “I shall not 
permit you from my sight again. In W——I 
shall have the right to watch over you as closely 
as I please.” 

He should, indeed! And I loved him too well 
to make war upon his imperative nature. If he 
was selfish, I did not care, so long as I was the 
object of his selfishness. What woman would ? 








When you see a “ new fashion” do nog go into 
extacies and adopt it until you consider whether 
it will mar or improve your peculiar personal 
appearance. What adds to the beauty of one, is 
just as likely to distigure another. Good taste is 
always in fashion whether of the “ latest cut” 
or not. 





He spoke out just as he always had done, 





ENGLISH NOTIONS OP YANKEES. 


The Manchester Guardian publishes the fol- 
lowing extract from a speech delivered by the 
Incumbent of Habergham, at a meeting of opera- 
tives in Berkeley. The picture displays marvel- 
lous originality, and wondrous talent for fiction | 
on the part of the speaker, who might be more | 
appropriately designated the Incumbent of Hum- | 
ug’em. Just hear the illustrious Incumbent : | 
“What kind of factory operative was the Yan- 
kee? When a Yankee wanted employment he 
put on a suit of black cloth, and a stylish shirt, 
and with a cigar in his mouth, and his hands in 
his pockets, he went to the factory, slapped the 
master on the shoulder, and said, ‘ Well, old 
boss, do you want any help today?" The boss 
turned round, knowing his customer, and said, 
‘I will just look and see.’ He looked over his 
book and said, ‘I think we can do with a help; 
what can you do?’ The man replied, ‘I can 
superintend three looms; but if you wait till I 
have smoked my cigar, I will tell He 
then crossed his legs, puffed his smoke in the eves 
of the master, winked his eyes and enjoyed him- 
self. After smoking his cigar he would say, 
‘ Now then, boss, I can take four looms. What 
will you pay me? It must be the regular thing, 
otherwise we will have a difficulty.” Difficult 
meant that the Yankee operative would take his 
bowie-knife and bury about three inches of it in 
master’s ribs. We did not say so in England; he 
mentioned it to show the independence of the 
Yankee (!). The employer said,‘ Well, let me 
see ; I think you will be able to earn about £2 
a week.’ The operative then said, ‘Can’t you 
give me a few dollars over?’ ‘No; it will do- 
pend upon your skill; if you are an excellent 
weaver you may make something more. The 
operative made a note of it, and said, ‘ Now, boss, 
you must stick to your engagement, otherwiso 
there will be a difficulty.’ ” 





DOBBS IN THE LEGISLATURE. 

Owing to a new phase in politics, Dobbs was 
elected to the Legislature. ‘Thou h gratitied, he 
was also a little intimidated by the honor. As 
it was he accepted. 

All things went on smoothly for a time. Mr. 
Dobbs could vote on other ;oople’s motions 
though he could not make any himself. One 
unlucky day, h , the pi dings being 
rather dull, and Mr. Dobbs rather thirsty, he con- 
cluded to go over to the refreshment-room and 
geta glass of lemonade. As he rose to leave 
the hall, he caught the 8 er’s eye. The 
speaker supposed he intended to address the 
house, and accordingly announced in a loud 
voice : 

“ Mr. Dobbs.” 

Dobbs started as if he had been shot. The 
assembled wisdom of the State had their eves 
fixed upon, him. He pulled out his pocket- 
handkerchief to wipe away the perspiration, and 
feeling it necessary to say something, blundered 
out: 

“Second the motion.” 

“ There is no motion before the house,” said 
the speaker. 

“Then I—I” 

bi silence was breathless. 

“ ” 

Dobbs couldn’t think of anything to say. But 
a bright idea came to him, and he finished the 
sentence— 

“ I move we adjourn.” 

The motion didn’t go, but Dobbs did, and 
nothing more was seen of him for that day.— 
Saturday Evening Gazette. 








COUNTING THE COST. 


It being remarked to a husband who had re- 
cently buried his wife—‘ You have met with a 

reat loss since last 1 saw you ?” 

“ Yes,” said he, “that job gave me a heavy 
2 What do you suppose it cost me to bury 

er?” 

“Don’t know,” was the reply. 

“Much as ten dollars! ten dollars, sic ; and 
in olden times you could bury anybody for nine 
shillings !”” 

The above is strictly true, as we had it from the 
individual who questioned the husband as to his 
loss. ‘The husband is still living, and not a 
thousand miles from this place.— Woburn Budget. 








The old man looks down, and thinks of the 
past. The young man looks up, and thinks of 
the future. The child looks everywhere, and 
thinks of nothing. 


Floral Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Sadly the blast sighs through the trees, 
And leaves bestrew the garden path ; 
Soon will stern winter cloud the sk, 
With tokens of his potent wrath —Gramez. 











Winter Arrangement. 

When the plants are all housed, and those which re- 
main in the open air are fully protected, the tabors ©? ¢ 
floriculturist should be directed to the winter arrange- 
ment of those within doors. There is no need of delay, 
and care and attention will add greatly to the enjoyment 
of a good collection With cryrsnthemums in abun- 
dance, a fine show of flowers may be kept up until the 
camellias and other plants begin to bloom. Now is the 
time to place in reserve a good stock of the proper soils, 
composts and manure, which will be wanted before the 
frost is out of the ground in spring. Secure these in dry 
weather, when they are in much better condition than 
when saturated with moisture and chilled with freezing. 





Work in the Garden. 

The final work of the year in the garden should now he 
hurried through with. Herbaceous ground should be 
re-planted, and all kinds of bieunials and perennials 
moved to the places where they are to bloom. The bor- 
ders and shrubbery should have a light covering of good 
old manure, and everything not perfectly hardy be pro- 
tected by straw or mats. Giaaioiuses should be taken 
up, if still in the ground. Choice pansies had better be 
protected by a frame, and covered with a few dry leaves. 
Sweep up fallen leaves, and rake and dress the walks; 
cover the hyacinth and tulip beds. Carnations should 
be protected in beds, or removed to a frame. 





Vallota Purpurea. 

There are few plants so showy and useful as this, which 
are so suitable for amateurs or persons possessing but 
limited accommodations for plant-growing. It is more 
beautiful than many varieties of amaryliis, and its fine 
umbels of bright-colored flowers last in perfection for 
weeks in a cool greenhouse or moderately warmed parior. 
It is easily propagated by means of offsets, which are 
produced freely on established piants. 


Seasonable Hints. 

Camellias now require a good supply of water; cuttings 
may be putin now. Fuschias may be set away in s dark 
place till January. Pansy seeds may now be sown in 
boxes for spring flowering. Monthly carnations should 
be remoyed from small to larger pots 


Double Primulas. 

These are beautiful flowers, admirably adapted fr win- 
ter cultivation, and with proper mauagement will grow 
freely, and produce s profusion of pretty blossoms from 
November til) March, or even longer 


Salvia Lilleana. 

A very pretty biue-flowered variety of the Salvia. It 
has small linear foliage, ac4 recernes of small pale blue 
flowers. 





Mester's PVirnir. 


A severe instanee of the use of the term “ humbag”’ 
occurred in a court of justice A female in giving her 
evidence repeatedly ased this term In her severe cross 
examination, the counsel (a very plain, if pot am ugly 

n,) observed she had frequently used the term hum- 

ag, and desired to know what she meant by it, and te 

hare an explanation, to which she replied, ‘* Why, str, if 

was to say you were a very handsome man, would you 

not say I was humbugging you?’ The counsel sat down 
perfectly satisfied. 





A young gentleman, a short time since, was about 
making an excursion for fish, and on one of the thorough- 
fares to the lake he met and made the acquaintance of & 
lady (Mary Pike by name), with whom he became very 
much pleased, and from whom he could net part without 
some pangs of sadness. He expressed a hope that he 
might from her occasionally. To which she replied, 
that ‘if he was mot successful in taking fish at the lakes, 
she had not any ebdjection to his dropping 4 line to her.’ 


A gentleman, wishing to be considered a perfect phrase- 
Ologist and gallant, bad occasion to ask & lady one eve- 
ning to hand him the snuffers thus addressed ber, ‘* Will 
your ladyship, by an unmerited and undeserved conde- 
scension, to extend to your most obsequious, de- 
voted, very humble servant, that pair of ignipotent 
digesters, im order that the refulgent brightness of that 
nocturnal lumi: may dazzle the vision of our ocular 
optics more potently ?"” 

“ What were the mob saying ’"’ asked the district attor- 
ney of a Yankee witness ‘‘ down Fast,” ina riot trial. 

** Well, they was a sorter singin’.”’ 

‘ What were they singing about?” 

“* Well, they was singin’ ‘bout a song.”’ 

“ What was the song? What were they saying ’’’ 

* As nigh as I kin keep track, they was a tellin’ a Miss 
ture name was Lucy) to take ber thme!”’ 

** You can go.”” 

Not many months ago, a Philadelpha friend, who re- 
joiced in the name of Comfort, i his devoirs to a 
young and attractive Quaker widow named Rachel H——, 
residing on Long Island. Either her griefs were too new, 
or her jover too eld, or from some other cause his offer 
wi lined. Whereupon a Quaker friend remarked, 
that it was the first urodern instance be had known where 
* Rachel refused to be Comfort-ed!’’ 


Asa little urchin was running along High Street, Wor- 
cester, he picked up @ shilling on the tvotpath, whieh 
was instantly claimed by a carman, who thought to ter- 
rity him out of the wait. The youngster, however, as- 
suined a terrified air, and blubbered out, * Your shiiling 
hadn't # hole in him.””—*O, yes, he had?’ shouted the 
eager rogue. ‘Then this ‘un aro’t it,” eootly replied 
the urebin, and walked olf wich it in triumph. 


A logical Dificulty —‘* Suppose I should lose the blade 
of my knife, and should get another made and inserted in 
its place—would it be toe same knife it was before?” — 
To be sure.”’—'* Well, then, suppose I should then lose 
the handle and get another, would it be the sume knife 
still?”"—* Of course!”—"* But if somebody should find 
the old blade and the old handle, aud should put them 
together, what knife would that be!’ 


Until recently it has been generally supposed that the 
only office of dining-torks was to convey articles of food 
from the plate to the mouth, but another use has been 
found for them. A young geutiewan, after dining at one 
of the fashionable hoteis tue other day, deliberately in- 
serted the prongs of his diaver fork in his tangled mous- 
tache, and in the most artistic manner proceeded to 
straighten out that hirsute appendage. 


An Irish gentleman, well known in the sporting circles 
for his wit, was accosted by # friend with: 

‘Upon my word, ——, you are riding a good horse.’ 

“ And why should | not ride a nme"? 

* Well,”’ rejoi his triend, ** but will he jump timber?” 

‘Timber!’ replied the other, ** faith, he ll jump over 
your head, man, in # jilly !”’ 


A henpeeked bhusbaud, whose wife must have been an 
exceedingly * emancipated ”’ female, and splendidly quali 
fied to iccture upon the ** woman's riguts’’ question, 
wrote the following epitaph after her demise : 

* Bacred to the memory of Mrs. Betsey Rhett, 
Who was & whoie team and horse to let!” 


eee 


Music is generally supposed to be s succession of 
sounds which create agreeubie sensations; but this isa 
fallacy, since it too freyuently happens that the sounds 
at our modern theatres promote just the reverse feeling. 
Vocalists who ascend the scale in their own estimation, 

go down the scale in public opinion. 


A miser once died, and the gods were puzzled as to 
what punishment was adequate for so depraved « charae- 
ter. “The best punishment for such a wretch,’ said 
Momus the god of Mirth, ‘is to send him back to the 
earth, let him see what use his heirs are making of 
his hoarded riches!’’ 


Ascufile between some Irish laborers took place on a 
bridge, and, # battle royal ensuing, one of the Hiberalans 
was very nately tumbled over the bridge. Whilst he was 
tloundering in the water, he loudly exclaimed to his op- 

“Uch, you spalpeen, come hit me now, if 
you dare!” oat 

Garrick said of Sir John Hill, the physician and author, 
“The worst 1 wish the doctor is tust Le may be com- 

lied to take his own physic and read bis own plays.” 
* You must reverse the punishment,” said a wag; “any 
man who the dvctor’s physic wont live ty read bis 
plays.” oe 

A paper says that a physician in Louisville bas discov- 
ered how, by living priucipally on buttermilk, a human 
being may prolong bis existence to the period of two Bun- 
dred years. But whether it were wortu while to live two 
centuries on such diet, our contempurary sayeth not. 

weer 

“What is the difference between the North Pole anda 
common soldier?’’ Several auditors threw themselves 
upon the subject wituout avail, wheo thus then May- 
warde in explication, ** Cause the one controls the mag- 
net, and the other the bag-net!’” 





Acountry schoolmaster having been employed a few 
day ago to draw ups petition to the chief magistrate of 
the borough, whose circuuference could not be less than 
five or six feet in girth, headed it (by mistake, of course,) 
thus, ‘To the Mare aud bouy corpulent!’ 

A regular physician being sent for by a quack doctor, 
expressed his surprise at belug called in on an cevasios 
apparently trifling. ‘Not sv trifling, my good sir,” re 
plied the quack, ** for, tu tell the trutu, 1 have by mistake 
taken some of my Own pilis.”’ 


The driszly weather yesterday was the most in-door-a-tle 
of any of the season. We tuiuk we shail for « time drop 
the ** Clerk of the Weather,” aud blow up the ** Maid of 
the Mist.” 


A man was lately brought before a magistrate charged 
with stealing # dead sleep, the magistrate dismissed the 
complaint, observing that there was no such thing, as 
when a sheep died it became mution 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal 
DESIGNED FORK THE HOME CIRCLE 


This long established and well known weekly 
After thirieen years unequalled prosperity and popu rity 
has becomes ** houseboid word ” from Maine to Califuruia 
giaddening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States 
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CHAPTER IX, 


THE EXPLoits oF TETE DE CHON 


Tue trusty raffian waited an hour at th 
trance of the cave, where he had been le) 
Borders at the moment he entered the 
of his intended victim, Daring the fret he . 
this time, sounds of conversation had ae 
his cars, in an indistinct murmur, tow 
j voices finally died away and silence succe 

Tt was a silence which caused the trust " 
booter to wink playfully, and to gyrate 4 ; 


gers in the air ina 
manner, very singular and expr 


“ Billin’ an’ cooin’, eh?” 
emphatic gesture towards 
are at it!” 
Borders had daly informed h 

is faithfal 
befygehand, that he would not be wanted 
unless his assistance was in the 
[ho fPescason 


he muttered, wii. 
theiron-door, “") 





bea! another . hour, 
a of paying his addresses to the 
if he envied Borders the good fortune’ he so. 
ast an expression 
tence gathered on his face, and he said 4 ‘ 

Ho must be infatuated to leave me wai 
on his lordship’s Pleasure so long here. i 
ever, he said I could go home, and I will go ‘ 

He descended the cliff and took his wa: 


once while he anton by * cewgene 
took permanent Possession of his — 
his eyes acquired that earnestness which belo | 
to deep speculations and weighty plans nibs 
He, too, was scheming—so deeply ochom 
that he did not notice the strange figure 
away among the trees. There is pod geo 
gathering years upon « man’s head cause him » 
awaken keenly to the follies and mistakes of! 
youth—when he looks back to the somethi 
ought to have done, and to that other poses 
he ought to have left undone ; and these : 
lections invariably make him melanchol —t 
bring ap sighs of regret. It was so wid 
de Chon in this hour, for he had become ‘ 
well advanced in years, and had never ove 
more than those scanty emoluments and — 
joys which those who execute the iniquities 4. 
signed by others usually receive. He had be 
all his life a villain, and the companion of 
Jains, but not the one who laid out the plan > 
received the money ; and now, when his thongs. 
went back to the past, he began to see that th 
things brought to light by memory were not 
—— as could have heen desired, i 
en of sense do not lay out 
for the future without aes as ‘nan Z 
light of their past career, And this was th 
reason why the thoughts of Tete had gone bac 

to the time when he and Borders were tagothe 

as pirates, to those days of blood and enhien 

punch—to that season of all kinds of diesipe 
tion and vice; and he distinctly remembere.’ 
that Borders, as a leader, had kept himself from, 
the grovelling sensualities with which he mul 
jugated the bodies and souls of those esunestes 
with him. In fact, the trusty ruffian could nc 
fail to see that he himself had been & tool, an: 
was ranked as tool in the scale of peyments 
and the realization of his past follies only mad. 
him desirous of doing something gigantic 
deed which should make him independent _ 
life, and one requiring @ little exercise of th 
mind as well as the bone and sinew of his frame 
What should be his plan? 

Arriving at the Shades, the thoughtful Tete 
retired to his room, where he was s00n seated 
with increased thoughtfulness, and with the 
strong-box of Walter Winter in his hands while 
his eyes were fixed covetously upon in, The 
schemes of the trusty ruffian were beginning to 
take « definite shape. i 

Behind the conepirstor \ay the corpse of his | 
late companion, in all the ghastiiness of death 
stretched out stiff and cold on « plank eupported 
by two chairs. More than once had he looked 
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